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fij^  The  following  sketches  are  chiefly  de- 
signed to  convey  truthful  impressions  of  various 
scenes  and  incidents,  on  sea  and  land,  which  may 
serve  as  geographical  and  historical  illustrations 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youthful  reader.  The 
descriptions  of  climate,  manners  and  customs  of 
nations,  &c,  introduced  in  the 'tales,  are  intended 
to  conform  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  The 
tale  of  "  The  Hermitess "  is  founded  upon  reality, 
and  in  many  particulars  is  literally  true.  The 
character  of  the  heroine,  and  the  revolutionary 
incidents  connected  with  the  story,  are  nearly 
historical. 
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THE  SON  OF  THE  SEA. 


I  am  going  to  relate  the  story  of  a  sailor- 
do y,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  young 
friends  some  idea  of  a  sailor's  life  ;  and  with 
a  hope,  also,  of  interesting  them  all  in  that 
class  of  persons  who  follow  the  sea  as  a  pro- 
fession. These  men  may  seem  strange 
rough,  and  uncouth,  in  their  manners  ;  bu 
we  should  consider  that  many  of  them  are 
brought  up  without  instruction,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  habitually  separated  from 
all  the  means  by  which  other  people  are 
saved  from  evil.  I  hope  our  present  tale  will 
show  that  sailors  are  not  only  men,  but  that 
often  they  have  tender  and  kind  feelings,  and 
noble  qualities. 

The  little  boy,  of  whom  I  am  going  to 
give  an  account,  was  born  on  board  a  ship 
called  the  Dolphin.  His  father  and  mother, 
who  were  poor  people  from  Ireland,  were 
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going  to  Jamaica,  a  large  island  in  he  West 
Indies.  The  ship  had  a  long  passage,  and, 
after  the  little  boy  was  born,  his  mother  died. 
His  father  took  care  of  him  for  a  time,  but  in 
a  few  days  he  died  also. 

Now,  the;  a  was  on  board  the  ship  a  rough 
old  sailor,  who  was  called  Bill.  But,  rough 
as  he  was,  he  had  a  kind  heart.  So  he  took 
the  poor  babe,  and  made  a  little  swing,  called 
a  hammock,  for  him  by  his  own  bed.  He 
then  fed  him  with  soft  bread,  and  hushed 
'him  to  sleep,  as  kindly  as  if  he  had  been  his 
mother. 

It  would  have  pleased  you  to  see  this 
hardy  old  sailor  taking  care  of  the  little 
child.  He  held  him  gently  in  his  hands, 
rocked  him  to  and  fro,  sang  softly  to  him,  and 
put  the  little  fellow  to  sleep  as  sweetly  as  if 
he  had  been  in  his  own  cradle  at  home. 

When  Bill  was  obliged  to  go  upon  the 
deck  to  work,  he  tied  the  boy  in  his  swing 
very  carefully,  so  that  he  could  not  fall  out. 
He  also  took  care  to  come  down  and  see  him 
often,  and,  if  he  cried,  he  hushed  him  to  rest. 

When  the  weather  was  rough,  the  ship 
would  roll  about  very  much    but  the  babe 
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swung  in  his  bed  as  safely  and  quietly  as  a 
bird  in  a  nest.  He  was  too  young  to  fear  the 
storm,  and  so  he  fared  very  well. 

After  a  while,  the  vessel  reached  the  Island 
of  Jamaica;  but  Bill  would  not  let  any  one 
have  the  child.  He  went  on  shore  and  got 
some  milk  for  him,  and  bought  some  pieces 
of  linen  ;  and,  as  he  had  little  to  do,  he  spent 
his  time  in  making  them  into  shirts.  He  also 
made  a  little  bed,  and  filled  it  with  soft 
feathers. 

Now,  I  have  said  before  that  Bill  was  a 
rough  sailor.  He  had  a  hand  almost  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  a  voice  that  sounded  as  rough  as 
a  tin  horn.  But  his  hard  hand  never  was 
rough  to  the  little  creature  that  he  had  in 
charge  ;  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke  to  it, 
was  softened  into  kindness. 

The  vessel  remained  many  months  in  Ja- 
maica, and  then  set  sail  for  India.  This  was 
a  long  voyage,  for  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  great  Indian 
Ocean.  But  Bill  wished  very  much  to  take 
the  boy  with  him;  and,  as  he  was  a  good 
sailor,  the  captain  permitted  him  to  do  as  he 
liked. 
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Now,  you  would  hai  dly  think  that  a  ;Jiild 
so  young  could  live  on  board  a  ship,  with 
none  but  an  old  sailor  to  take  care  of  him. 
But  still  the  little  boy  did  very  well.  He  had 
no  sweetmeats,  and  no  paregoric,  and  no 
cake ;  and  yet  he  grew  very  strong,  and  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  with  every  body. 
All  the  sailors  grew  very  fond  of  him,  and, 
surly  as  they  were,  they  would  any  one  of  them 
run  to  him,  and  take  good  care  of  him  when- 
ever he  tumbled  down,  or  met  with  any  other 
accident. 

After  leaving  the  West  Indies,  the  vessel 
soon  fell  in  with  steady  breezes,  which  blow 
for  weeks  together  in  one  direction.  These 
are  called  trade  ivinds.  The  weather  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  the  vessel  glided  on  foi 
many  days,  with  all  her  sails  set.  Bill  had 
not  much  to  do,  and  so  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  taking  care  of  his  little  sailor. 

He  gave  him  the  name  of  Bubble  ;  and  by 
this  title  he  was  always  called  on  board  the 
ship.  He  soon  learned  to  walk,  and  in  a 
.ittle  time  he  could  climb  like  a  squirrel.  He 
was  often  left  to  himself  upon  the  deck  of  th« 
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ship,  and  he  would  amuse  himself  theie  fot 
hours  together 

Sometimes  he  would  lie  down  upon  his 
back,  and  look  up  to  the  clouds,  that  seemed 
to  fly  along  like  birds ;  sometimes  he  would 
climb  up  to  the  round-top,  and  look  out  upon 
the  waters,  to  see  the  whales  sporting,  or  the 
porpoises  tumbling  like  black  pigs  in  the 
waves. 

Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  watch  the  little  birds  that  came 
hovering  along  in  her  track,  to  pick  up  the 
bits  of  meat  and  other  things  that  were  thrown 
overboard.  Sometimes,  at  night,  he  would  sit 
by  the  side  of  Bill,  high  upon  the  mast,  and 
gaze  at  the  stars,  which  there  shone  brighter 
than  ever  they  do  with  us. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  little  Bubble,  until 
the  Dolphin  reached  Calcutta,  a  large  city  in 
India.  He  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
live  in  the  ship,  that  he  did  not  like  to  go  On 
the  land.  Bill  tDok  him  into  the  city  once 
ar  twice  ;  but  he  was  eager  to  get  back,  and, 
seeming  to  think  the  ship  his  home,  he  fell 
happy  only  when  he  was  in  it 

I  must  now  inform  my  readers  that  the 
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Dnlphin  was  a  ship  of  war,  with  two  hundred 
men  on  board.  She  carried  forty  guns  or  can- 
non, and  was  bound  on  what  is  called  a  cruise 
around  the  world.  By  this  I  mean  that  she 
was  to  sail  from  one  place  to  another,  till  she 
had  passed  entirely  around  the  globe,  just  as 
a  fly  creeps  around  a  great  pumpkin. 

Well,  after  leaving  Calcutta,  the  Dolphin 
sailed  along,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  came 
near  to  a  charming  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
This  island  was  shaded  with  beautiful  trees, 
and  small  huts,  or  houses,  were  built  along  the 
shore. 

As  the  vessel  came  near  the  land,  little 
Bubble  got  upon  the  round-top,  and  looked 
out  to  see  what  might  happen.  Pretty  soon, 
he  saw  three  long  boats,  or  canoes,  full  of 
people,  put  out  from  the  shore,  and  come 
toward  the  ship. 

The  men  paddled  their  boats  rapidly,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  came  alongside  of  the 
Dolphin.  They  were  strange-ioofeing  people, 
almost  naked,  with  skins  of  a  brownish-red 
color.  In  all,  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
of  them. 

They  brought  many  curious  things  to  se£ 
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to  the  people  in  the  ship.  Among  others, 
there  were  beautiful  feathers,  taken  from  the 
birds  of  paradise  which  they  had  killed  on 
the  island.  They  also  brought  red  and  green 
parrots ;  cockatoos,  looking  as  if  they  wore 
cap3  on  their  heads ;  sea-shells,  of  various 
forms  and  colors  ;  and  the  skins  of  very  rare 
birds  and  beasts. 

The  captain  of  the  Dolphin  gave  the  sav- 
ages some  beads  and  looking-glasses  for  some 
of  the  things  they  had  to  sell ;  and  they  were 
very  much  delighted  with  the  exchange. 
They  then  asked  the  captain  to  go  on  shore 
and  see  their  island.  He  accordingly  went 
from  the  vessel  to  the  land  in  a  boat. 

Bubble  did  not  wish  to  go  on  shore  ;  so 
leave  was  given  him  to  stay  in  the  boat  while 
the  party  went  up  among  the  huts.  Soon 
after  they  were  gone,  one  of  the  savages  came 
slyly  to  the  place,  seized  Bubble  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  into  the  woods  as  fast  as  he- 
could  run. 

The  boy  shouted  for  his  friend  Bill,  but  the 
lavage  laid  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  stop- 
ped his  noise.  After  a  while,  the  captain  and 
his  men  came  to  the  boat,  and  found  Bubble 
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missing.    At  the  same  time  they  saw  the  saf 
ages  preparing  to  attack  them  with  spears, 
bows,  and  arrows. 

Bill,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  was  very 
angry  at  the  loss  of  the  boy  ;  and,  having  no 
doubt  that  some  one  had  stolen  him,  and  car- 
ried him  into  the  bushes,  he  determined,  in 
spite  of  any  danger,  to  go  and  try  to  find  him. 
He  was  well  armed,  having  a  broadsword  at 
his  side,  and  two  heavy  pistols  in  his  belt. 
Taking  the  latter,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
waiting  not  for  orders,  he  rushed  into  the 
woods,  where  he  thought  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  his  little  sailor  boy  a  short  time 
before. 

He  was  immediately  pursued  by  several  of 
the  savages,  with  loud  cries.  At  the  same 
time,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  boat,  and 
the  captain  thought  it  necessary  to  put  off 
from  the  island. 

Bill  saw  the  boat  go,  and  saw  the  wild  men 
in  pursuit ;  but  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  man 
with  little  Bubble  in  his  arms,  and  he  seemed 
to  hear  them  not.  He  soon  came  near  the 
thief,  who  dropped  the  boy,  and  plunged  Into 
a  thbket. 
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The  brave  old  sailor  picked  Bubble  up,  and. 
turning  sharply  round  upon  his  pursuers,  dis- 
charged one  of  his  pistols  at  the  foremost  man. 
He  instantly  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  rest, 
in  a  great  fright,  fled  away  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  gathered  courage  and  returned.  Bubble 
was  clinging  tight  to  Bill's  neck  ;  but,  when 
he  saw  the  savages  coming  back,  he  let  go, 
and  said  to  Bill,  "  Throw  me  away,  and  run 
for  your  life,  or  they  will  kill  you  !  " 

".No,  no,  my  boy,"  said  Bill:  "we're 
among  the  breakers,  but  I  think  we'll  get  off 
yet.  Hold  tight,  lad  ■  hold  tight !  and,  if  we 
die,  we'll  sleep  in  one  hammock." 

At  this  moment,  three  or  four  stout  savages 
came  in  front  of  Bill,  and,  flourishing  their 
spears,  yelled  like  so  many  fierce  wild  beasts, 
at  the  same  time  glaring  in  his  face  like 
tigers. 

Courage  is  a  good  thing  in  a  time  of  peril, 
and  Bill  had  a  large  stock  of  it  in  his  stout 
heart.  If  he  had  any  fear,  it  was  for  the  boy, 
whose  heart  he  felt  beating  against  his  breast. 
However,  he  looked  the  savages  full  in  the 
face,  and  in  a  'ow  tone  said  to  Bubble,  "  Hold 
on  now!"    At  the  same  moment,  he  fired 
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one  of  his  pistols,  and  then,  with  his  broad 
sword,  sprang  like  a  lion  among  the  savages. 

One  was  killed  by  the  pistol  and  anothe 
by  the  sword.  The  third,  who  was  a  giant  ol 
a  man,  sprang  upon  Bill,  and  pushed  him 
with  such  force  that  he  fell ;  but  in  an  instant 
ae  was  up  again,  with  the  boy  still  clinging  to 
his  neck,  and  held  tight  by  his  left  arm.  The 
savage  was  now  frightened,  and  ran  away. 

Bill  ran  toward  the  sea,  and,  though  he  was 
a  square-built,  duck-legged  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  apparently  very  ill  fitted  for  a  race,  his 
lege  flew  like  drumsticks,  and  he  seemed  to 
get  over  the  ground  like  a  deer.  Soon  he 
came  to  some  high  rocks,  which  overhung  the 
water.  Thus  avoiding  the  crowd  of  savages 
which  lined  the  shore  where  the  boat  had 
lain,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and,  supporting 
the  boy  above  the  waves,  swam  boldly  toward 
the  boat. 

The  captain  saw  the  old  sailor  leap  from 
the  rocks,  and,  ordering  his  men  to  direct  the 
boat  towards  him,  he  was  soon  taken  in  with 
his  little  charge. 

The  captain  was  very  angry  at  what  had 
happened  on  fhe  island,  but  he  thought  it  Desl 
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not  to  do  any  injury  to  the  people ;  so  he 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  ship  sailed 
away. 

She  continued  on  her  cruise,  and  visited 
several  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some 
of  these  are  very  large,  and  are  covered  with 
inhabitants  ;  some  of  them  are  small,  and 
have  few  people  upon  them. 

The  vessel  stopped  at  many  places,  and  the 
captain  traded  with  the  people.  Most  of 
them  treated  him  with  kindness,  supplying 
him  with  water  and  many  delicious  fruits 
On  some  of  the  islands  he  got  the  bread- 
fruit, which  grows  on  trees,  and  is  as  large 
as  a  small  lemon.  He  also  got  cocoa-nuts 
in  abundance. 

Having  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Dol- 
phin reached  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America.  Here  she  was  visited  by  many  of 
the  Indians,  who  came  off  from  the  shore  in 
boats. 

Some  of  them  approached  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  offered  the  captain  some  skins  of 
beavers,  seals,  otters,  bears,  and  other  wild 
animals.  These  the  captain  took,  and  gave 
the  savages  some  beads,  knives,  rings,  and 
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other  trinkets.  With  these  they  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  in  their  joy  they  danced  and 
shouted. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  vessel  proceeded 
farther  to  the  north  ;  and  here  the  sailors  found 
it  very  cold  There  were  great  masses  of 
ice  floating  in  the  sea,  and  one  of  them  struck 
the  vessel,  and  she  came  very  near  filling  with 
water. 

The  sailors,  however,  stopped  the  leak,  and 
the  ship  went  on  her  way.  One  day  they 
came  near  the  shore.  It  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  along  the  land  the  sea  was  frozen 
for  miles. 

Here  the  sailors  saw  several  white  bears  on 
the  ice.  They  were  very  large,  some  of 
them  being  almost  equal  in  size  to  an  ox. 
But  the  sailors  went  with  their  guns  to  kill 
them. 

When  they  came  near  the  animals,  which 
were  feasting  on  a  dead  whale,  they  fired  their 
guns  and  wounded  a  young  bear.  Its  mother 
would  not  leave  the  little  one,  but  licked  its 
wounds,  and  mourned  over  it,  and  tried  to  get 
it  away. 

AH  this  tincie  the  sailors  shot  their  bulletg 
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at  the  old  bear;  but,  though  wounded  anu 
bloody,  she  would  not  forsake  her  young  one. 
At  length,  while  she  was  licking  its  wounds 
a  bullet  pierced  her  heart,  and  she  fell  dean 
upon  the  ice.  The  sailors  then  went  and 
cut  up  the  bear,  which  was  very  large,  and 
they  found  its  flesh  pretty  good. 

The  Dolphin  continued  to  coast  along  the 
northern  regions  for  some  time,  and  then  she 
turned  about  and  sailed  to  the  south.  In  a 
few  weeks,  she  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Here  the  people  came  swimming  around 
the  ship,  like  so  many  ducks.  There  were 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  gliding  and 
diving  about,  sometimes  going  quite  under  the 
vessel,  and  then  popping  out  their  black  heads 
above  the  water  on  the  other  side. 

Little  Bubble  here  went  on  shore  with  Bill 
and  some  of  the  other  sailors.  But,  though 
he  was  more  than  four  )ears  old,  and  could 
scamper  about  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and 
climb  the  ropes  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  mast, 
yet  on  the  land  he  could  hardly  walk.  He 
seemed  to  feel  himself  really  unsafe,  and  clung 
close  to  Bill's  side  ;  and,  though  not  afraid  of 
a  tempest  amid  the  raging  billows,  yet  he 
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shrank  in  affright  from  the  people  and  thei* 
pigs  on  the  island. 

Having  spent  some  weeks  among  these 
islands,  the  Dolphin  stretched  away  to  the 
south,  and,  going  around  Cape  Horn,  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  finally 
reached  England. 

The  Dolphin  went  into  port,  and  there  she 
remained  for  many  months.  Most  of  the  sail- 
ors were  discharged,  but  some  remained,  and 
among  them  were  Bill  and  Bubble. 

But  after  a  while,  she  was  again  ordered  to 
sea,  and  went  upon  a  long  cruise.  Our  little 
hero  and  his  kind  old  friend  continued  on 
board  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  ship,  that  they  would  not  leave 
her. 

Bubble,  indeed,  loved  the  Dolphin  as  dear- 
ly as  any  little  boy  ever  loved  the  home  in 
which  he  was  born  ;  and  no  boy  ever  loved 
better  to  roam  over  the  hills,  and  thread  the 
thickets,  and  run  along  by  the  laughing  brooks, 
than  did  little  Bubble  to  ride  over  the  bound- 
ing billows. 

He  looked,  ideed,  upon  the  wide  ocean 
«Vith  iha    sort  of  affect'on  which  anothei 
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child  might  have  felt  for  his  father's  iome~Iot 
He  loved  it  in  all  its  aspects,  whether  shining 
beneath  a  bright  sun,  or  scowling  amidst  a 
storm.  He  loved  it  when  a  calm  was  over  it, 
and  it  reposed  in  glassy  stillness ;  and  he  loved 
it  when  the  wind  swept  across  its  tumbling 
and  foaming  surface,  and  drove  the  vessel  like 
an  eagle  on  her  way. 

Thus  the  boy  grew  up  a  sailor,  and  a  son 
of  the  sea.  The  land  to  him  was  that  dreary 
waste  which  the  ocean  is  to  others.  The 
ship,  the  good  ship  Dolphin,  was  his  home, 
and  the  wave  his  boundless  estate. 

At  length,  the  boy  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years.  He  was  very  strong  and  active,  and 
knew  a  great  deal  about  sailing  a  ship.  He 
could  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tali  masts,  in 
the  fiercest  storm,  and  the  darkest  night,  and 
assist  in  taking  in  and  securing  the  sails.  He 
was  also  very  expert  in  making  ropes,  in 
mending  the  rigging,  and  in  all  other  business 
belonging  to  a  sailor. 

He  was  likewise  very  handsome.  His 
cheek  was  red,  his  mouth  smiling,  and  his 
forehead,  high  and  broad,  was  shaded  with 
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thick  auburn  curls.  No  one  that  saw  him 
failed  to  take  an  interest  in  him. 

At  one  time,  the  ship  stopped  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  there  is  an  English  city 
called  Cape  Town.  All  the  other  sailors  took 
every  opportunity  to  go  ashore,  for  it  was 
pleasant  to  them  to  have  a  frolic  in  the  town, 
after  tossing  about  so  long  upon  the  water. 
But  Bubble  went  very  seldom,  and  then  only 
as  duty  required. 

One  day,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on 
shore  with  Bill,  to  carry  a  package  to  a  rich 
Englishman  that  lived  in  the  city.  The  Eng- 
lishman seemed  struck  with  the  boy's  ap- 
pearance, and  asked  him  several  questions. 
Bubble  replied  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Englishman's  interest  increased,  and  he  went 
on  to  inquire  into  his  history. 

Bill  told  the  story  in  his  own  queer  fashion, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  interesting  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  told  it.  After  he  had 
done,  the  gentleman  said  kindly  to  Bubblet 
"  Come,  my  boy,  stay  with  me  on  the  shore, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

Bubble  shook  his  head,  and  the  Englishman 
spoke  as  follows :  "  .Nay,  my  good  lad,  do 
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not  refuse  my  offer.  I  have  had  two  sons, 
and  they  were  both  lost  in  the  deep.  Come, 
live  with  me,  and  I  shall  feel  that  the  sea  has 

iven  back  to  me  a  child.    I  am  rich,  and 

ou  shall  be  to  me  as  a  son." 

At  this  moment,  Bubble  turned  his  eye  upon 
i  till,  as  if  to  know  what  the  old  sailor  would 

ay.  "  Do  it,  my  lad,"  said  the  good  old 
sailor,  though  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  chok- 
ing. "  Stay  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  will 
go  and  take  care  of  the  Dolphin." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bubble,  turning  to  leave 
the  place:  "the  gentleman  is  very  kind,  and 
I  thank  him,  but  you  and  I,  Bill,  cannot  part. 
Beside,  I  will  never  leave  the  Dolphin.  I 
love  every  plank,  and  beam,  and  spar,  in  her. 
I  love  the  sea,  and  I  hate  the  land.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  means  me  well,  but 
I  should  be  unhappy  here.  Let  us  go  to 
the  ship." 

They  soon  reached  the  vessel,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  she  proceeded  on  her  way.  Bill 
and  Bubble  seemed  always  to  be  together 
whenever  their  duty  permitted.  They  talked, 
laughed,  sang,  and  told  stories. 

Though  Bubble  haJ  no  ether  teacher  than 
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rough  Bill,  still  he  had  learned  to  read.  But, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  read  no  good  books 
He  had  not  even  a  Bible,  and  never  saw  one 
The  only  books  he  had  were  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Roderick  Random,  and  the  Skylark,  a  volume 
of  songs. 

The  latter  he  learned  by  heart,  and  many 
of  the  songs  he  sang  well.  And,  in  spite  of 
all  his  disadvantages,  he  had  many  pleasing 
qualities.  He  had  lived  al!  his  life  with  rude 
sailors,  and  had  been  used  to  their  profane 
language  ;  but  Bill,  though  he  swore  terribly 
himself,  had  carefully  taught  Bubble  never  to 
be  guilty  of  this  vice.  The  boy  was  also 
good-tempered,  and  he  was  never  guilty  of  a 
falsehood. 

There  was  another  vice,  common  to  sailors, 
that  Bubble  did  not  indulge  in ;  I  mean 
drunkenness.  It  is  curious  that  sailor  Bill, 
while  he  indulged  in  drinking  himself,  took 
care  to  warn  his  little  friend  against  it.  He 
used  to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject  as  follows :  — 

"  I  m  an  old  sinner  myself,  boy,  and  my 
royage  will  be  soon  up ;  so  no  matter  for  the 
old  hulk.  But  you  are  young,  and  have  a 
long  life  to  live,  and  it's  best  to  look  ivell 
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ahead.  Bt ware  of  drinking,  Bubble.  Thfl 
Bible  tells  us  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  that  'goes 
about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.'  I  suppose  t  iere  is  such  a  crit- 
tur,  for  the  good  book  says  so.  But,  of  all 
the  evil  spirits  that  I'm  acquainted  with, 
liquor  is  the  worst,  and  it's  of  man's  making. 

"  You  needn't-  squint  so,  as  if  to  say  that 
the  '  roaring  lion '  gets  hold  of  me  pretty 
often.  That's  neither  here  nor  there.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  take  grog  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  nobody  thought  then  that  a  ship 
would  go  through  the  water  without  it.  It's 
a  modern  discovery,  boy,  that  rum's  the  d — 1. 
But  it's  true,  for  all  that. 

"  I've  seen  my  messmates  quarrel,  get 
angry,  and  commit  murder ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  liquor.  I've  seen  my  messmates  led 
into  theft  and  robbery;  and  it  was  because 
of  liquor.  If  the  judge  had  hung  the  know- 
ing rogue  who  made  it,  01  the  knowing  rogue 
who  sold  it,  I  think  he'd  been  more  just  than 
•j]  nanging  him  who  drank  it  I've  seen  my 
messmates  grow  old  before  theii  time,  and 
die  in  misery,  because  of  !iquor.  I've  seen  a 
messmate  become  insane,  and  be  suddenly 
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launched  into  t'other  world,  not  as  he  should 
be,  with  sails  snug,  but  with  studding-sails, 
and  top-sails,  and  sky-scrapers,  all  flying,— 
and  it  was  because  of  liquor.  I've  seen  a 
messmate,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  ordered  aloft  to 
reef  the  top-sail,  and  be  shaken  into  the 
water,  like  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  never  to  be 
seen  more ;  and  it  was  because  of  liquor. 

"  In  short,  my  boy,  I've  made  up  my  mind, 
that  liquor  is  the  sailor's  d — I ;  and  if  he 
Keeps  clear  of  that,  he'll  generally  make  fair 
weather  of  life,  and  reach  a  good  harbor  at 
last.  I've  heard  Parson  Taylor,  of  Boston, 
say, — and  he's  pretty 'cute,  —  that  '  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  rum,  whisky,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  blue-ruin  family,  you'd  get  rid  of  one 
half  the  misery,  and  two  thirds  of  the  crime, 
that  take  place  both  by  land  and  sea.'  So 
keep  clear  of  it,  my  boy !  Beware  of  them 
landsharks  who  keep  sailors'  taverns,  and  get 
the  good  fellows  drunk,  because  they  make  a 
profit  on  the  grog.  If  there's  any  part  of 
mankind  who'll  never  get  into  a  good  berth 
in  t'other  world,  I'm  thinking  it  must  be  they 
A  man  who  sells  drink  just  for  the  profi? 
mi't,  may  have  a  cool  head,  but  has  a  bad 
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heart.  If  I  had  such  a  thing  in  me,  I'd  teui 
it  out  and  throw  it  at  the  first  dog  I  met." 

Such  were  the  rude  lessons  of  Bill,  and 
such  was  our  hero,  Bubble,  at  the  age  of  ter 
years.  If  he  had  faults,  we  must  consider 
how  few  advantages  he  enjoyed.  The  land 
boys  have  kind  parents,  who  send  them  to 
school,  and  see  that  they  are  instructed  in 
their  duty  toward  God  and  man.  But,  alas ! 
the  poor  sons  of  the  sea,  what  privileges  have 
they  ?  Their  lives  are  spent  far  away  from 
schools  and  churches,  and  the  good  institu- 
tions which  mould  the  characters  of  other 
men.  Let  us  not  judge  them  harshly,  then, 
but  ever  do  what  we  can  to  improve  their 
condition.  And  let  us  consider  how  many 
more  advantages  we  have,  and  how  much 
better  we  ought  to  be. 

I  say,  then,  that  Bubble  had  faults.  He 
was  of  a  very  hasty  temper,  and  this  often 
brought  him  into  difficulty.  But  his  repent- 
ance soon  followed  his  fault,  and  his  frank- 
ness led  him  always  to  confess  his  error.  Of 
religion  he  knew  but  little.  All  he  knew 
had  been  taught  him  by  Bill. 

The  old  sailor,  during  a  calm,  or  sailing 
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along  with  the  trade-winds,  would  sit  aloft 
for  hours  with  the  boy,  and  tell  him  tales, 
sometimes  mingled  with  hints  relating  to  his 
moral  and  religious  duties. 

The  truth  is,  that  Bill  had  been  brought 
up  by  a  religious  mother ;  and  it  was  this 
education  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
his  kind  care  of  the  poor  orphan.  Nothing 
renders  the  heart  so  deeply  kind,  nothing  fits 
a  person  for  sincere  and  lasting  friendship, 
like  early  religious  education.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve a  person  cannot  be  a  friend,  in  a  high 
sense  of  the  word,  who  has  not  religion  in 
him. 

Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  Bill  often  sat  up 
aloft  with  Bubble,  and  discoursed  at  large, 
as  they  sailed  over  the  waters,  upon  various 
matters.  Among  other  things,  he  told  him 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  scheme 
of  salvation  for  man  by  means  of  the  Sa- 
vior. He  stated  these  things  in  his  own 
rude  way,  and  instructed  his  listener  in  the 
duties  of  truth  and  repentance. 

To  all  this  the  sailor-boy  listened  with  a 
flashing  eye  and  an  eager  ear.  He  asked 
many  questions,  a  nd  often  pushed  his  teachei 
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so  far,  tnat  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his 
learning  did  not  enable  him  to  furnish  an- 
swers. But,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
little  Bubble  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge ;  and  we  may  believe  that  he  had  suf- 
ficient instruction  to  guide  him  in  the  way  of 
duty,  if  his  own  heart  had  not  sometimes  led 
him  astray. 

The  Dolphin  stretched  off  to  the  south, 
and  continued  sailing  in  that  direcuon  for 
several  weeks.  At  length,  she  came  in  sight 
of  a  low,  rocky  island,  entirely  destitute  of 
trees,  and  without  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass.  It  was,  in  fact,  strewn  over  with  sand 
and  pebbles  thrown  up  by  the  billows,  ex- 
cept in  the  centre,  where  a  few  points  of  the 
rock  rose  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea. 

As  the  ship  was  passmg  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  from  this  island,  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  looking  out  with  his  spyglass, 
discovered  something  that  looked  like  a  man 
on  shore,  holding  up  a  flag.  He  accordingly 
steered  for  the  island,  and,  when  they  came 
within  a  mile  of  it,  something  like  a  hut,  and 
several  people,  appeare  3  on  the  shore.  The 
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vessel  came  to  anchor,  and  a  boat  was  put 
off  to  the  land. 

When  it  arrived,  the  people  found  about  a 
dozen  English  sailors  ii:  the  most  wretched 
condition.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold,  and  the  land  was  nearly  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  But  the  poor  men  were  but 
half  clothed,  and  their  feet  were  some  of 
them  bare.  What  clothing  they  had  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  seal-skins.  Strange- 
looking  frights  were  they,  indeed  !  The  mer 
said  they  were  a  part  of  the  crew  of  a  ship 
that  had  come  out  from  England  two  years 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals. 

They  reached  the  island  in  safety  ;  but  one 
night,  when  about  half  the  men  were  ashore, 
and  the  rest  in  the  ship,  a  terrible  gale  came 
up,  drove  the  ship  from  her  moorings,  and 
cast  her  away  upon  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  island. 
The  vessel  immediately  went  to  pieces,  and 
every  individual  on  board  was  drowned.  A 
few  fragments  of  the  wreck  floated  to  the 
shore  ;  these  were  picked  up  by  the  men  on 
the  island,  and  converted  into  a  cabin. 

It  was,  however,  |  miserable  shelter.  The 
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men,  now  and  then,  killed  a  seal,  which 
served  for  food,  the  skin  being  saved  foi 
clothing.  The  greater  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence, however,  was  derived  from  the  birds 
which  they  killed  among  the  rocks. 

The  captain  kindly  took  the  poor  men  on 
board  his  ship,  who  had  now  been  eighteen 
months  upon  this  desolate  island.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  at  anchor,  as  it  was  evening 
when  the  men  came  on  board ;  his  intention 
being  to  send  a  party  of  men  ashore  the  next 
day,  to  kill  some  sea-fowl. 

But,  soon  after  it  became  dark,  the  wind 
rose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  tempest.  The 
anchor  was,  therefore,  taken  in,  and  orders 
given  to  make  sail.  It  soon  began  to  snow, 
and,  before  the  ship  was  under  weigh,  it  blew 
a  hurricane.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
take  in  most  of  the  sails  that  had  been  set. 
Bill  and  Bubble  were  sent  aloft  to  reef  the 
foresail,  and,  as  they  were  upon  the  yard  close 
together,  they  fell  into  conversation. 

"I  never  liked  the  land,"  said  Bubble, 
1  and  I  like  that  island  less  than  any  other 
piece  of  earth  that  I  ever  saw.  The  rocks 
rise  upon  its  back  as  sharp  as  the  teeth  cf  a 
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shark,  and  the  reefs  around  it  seem  I  ke  the 
claws  of  a  lobster,  spread  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  catch  whatever  comes  near,  them." 

"It's  not  a  place  I  should  choose  to  live 
in,"  said  Bill ;  "  but,  you  see,  it  saved  the  lives 
of  these  twelve  men  for  eighteen  months. 
It's  better  to  have  a  r:>ck  to  stand  upon,  than 
go  to  Davy's  locker,  and  feed  the  fishes." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Bubble. 
"  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  the  land. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  island,  the  ship  that 
these  men  came  in  had  never  run  on  to  it 
and  been  dashed  to  pieces.  I  never  wer/t 
on  shore  in  my  life,  but  what  some  trouble 
happened  to  me.  Do  you  remember,  Bill, 
how  that  savage  stole  me  out  of  the  boat,  on 
one  of  those  islands  in  the  Pacific  ?  Well, 
that  was  a  warning  to  me,  and  I  have  deter- 
mined never  to  quit  the  sea." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
wind  was  rising,  and  the  snow  pouring  down 
in  myriads  of  flakes.  The  air,  too,  had  be- 
come very  cold,  and  the  masts,  ropes,  and 
rigging,  were  soon  cased  in  ice.  The  ship 
leaned  down  upon  her  side,  and,  though  she 
had  now  but  one  sail  set,  she  began  to  fij 
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through  the  water  with  great  swiftness 
Such,  however,  was  the  darkness,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  seen,  and  the  captain  soon  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of 
running  upon  some  of  the  reefs  that  pro- 
jected from  the  island.  Scarcely  had  this 
thought  occurred  to  him,  when  a  sharp 
grating  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was 
heard,  and,  an  instant  after,  she  struck  upon 
a  rock.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that  the 
three  masts,  with  the  entire  rigging,  bent 
forward  and  fell,  with  a  terrible  crash,  upon 
the  deck,  of  the  vessel.  A  scene  of  dreadful 
confusion  followed.  Many  of  the  men  were 
killed  by  the  fall  of  the  masts  and  rigging ; 
others  slid  from  the  icy  deck,  and  fell  into 
the  water.  In  a  short  time,  the  waves  broke 
entirely  over  the  ship,  sweeping  every  thing 
from  the  deck.  In  a  few  minutes  more, 
large  seams  were  opened  in  the  hulk  of  the 
ship,  and  she  almost  immediately  filled  with 
water.  Two  boats,  however,  had  been  saved. 
One  of  these  was  quite  large,  and  could 
hold  a  good  many  men.  The  captain,  per- 
ceiving that  the  vessel  must  soon  go  to  pieces, 
got  into  this  boat,  and,  with  abaut  forty  men, 
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sei  forth  upon  the  boiling  sea.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  it  filled  with  water,  and 
they  all  perished.  There  were  now  on  the 
hulk  but  about  a  dozen  men  ;  these  wera 
sai^rs,  clinging  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
which  was  still  out  of  water.  Bill  and 
Bubble  had  been  separated,  and  such  was  the 
darkness,  that  they  could  not  see  each  other. 
But  Bubble  heard  a  voice  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  his  old 
protector.  Sliding  along  the  bulwark,  to 
which  he  was  holding  fast,  he  came  near  to 
Bill,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  told  you  no 
good  ever  came  of  the  land." 

"  Are  you  there,  my  dear  fellow  ? "  said 
Bill ;  "  thank  God,  you  are  alive  !  But  the 
land  is  our  only  hope  now.  We  must  take 
to  the  boat,  and,  as  the  storm  is  abating,  we 
may  laugh  at  the  sharks  yet." 

"No,  no,"  said  Bubble,  mournfully.  "I 
will  stay  here.  I  will  not  desert  the  poor 
Dolpnin,  in  her  hour  of  trouble.  She  has 
been  a  home  to  me  during  my  life,  and  she 
shall  be  my  horr.e  forever  I  could  never 
sleep  on  the  land,  and  think  of  these  timbers, 
gunk  in  the  deep    I  would  rather  rest  with 
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her  spa  s,  down  among  these  rocks,  than  live 
in  a  pa.ace.  No,  Bill,  it's  hard  parting ;  but 
you  must  take  to  the  boat,  and  leave  me  with 
the  poor  Dolphin."  As  he  spoke  thus,  the 
tears  started  to  the  youth's  eyes,  and  his 
voice  faltered  with  emotion. 

"  Pshaw,  lad,"  said  Bill,  putting  one  arm 
around  Bubble,  while  he  held  on  to  the  slip- 
pery bulwork,  with  the  other,  "  don't  mind  it, 
don't  mind  it;  we'll  get  safe  ashore  yet. 
There's  One  above,  who  is  always  looking 
about,  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  in 
trouble.  Don't  you  remember  that  bit  of  a 
song,  — 

*  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 
.  Who  takes  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.' 

The  good  Being  can  see  us  at  this  fag-end  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  dark  night,  as  well  aa 
if  it  were  fair  weather,  and  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  earth,  at  Portsmouth  Dock.  So  take 
heart,  my  boy,  and  let's  get  into  the  boat." 

"  My  good  old  friend,"  said  Bubble,  "  don't 
think  that  I  care  for  myself.  I  was  shedding 
tears  for  the  Dolphin,  not  for  my  poor  carcass 
I  loved  her  better  than  all  the  world  beside 
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save  you.  I  never  dreamed  that  she  could 
be  wrecked.  Alas  !  to  see  her  masts,  and 
yards,  and  ropes,  go  oyer  !  to  hear  the  rocks 
dash  through  her  stout  old  sides!  to  see  her 
weltering  here,  as  helpless  as  a  harpooned 
whale  !  It  is  too  much  ;  it  is  too  much  !  " 
Saying  this,  the  boy  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"  It's  a  sad  thing,  no  doubt,"  said  Bill,  — 
his  dry  old  eyes  getting  moist ;  —  "  but, 
after  all,  she  was  but  wood  and  iron  :  we  can 
find  another  ship,  and  have  many  a  fine  sail 
yet,  if  we  can  only  get  to  land.  So,  come 
along  with  me,  and  let  us  to  the  boat." 

"  Go  you,"  said  Bubble,  taking  Bill's  hand, 
and  giving  it  a  convulsive  pressure.  "  Go 
you,  for  you  have  a  mother,  and  for  her  sake 
go  ;  but  leave  me  here.  I  have  no  friend  on 
ne  land.  You  have  been  a  father  to  me,  and 
God  bless  you,  Bill.  I  stay  by  the  Dolphin. 
Farewell ! " 

Bill  knew  that  words  were  vain,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  get  the  boat  ready,  and 
then  come  and  take  the  boy  on  board  by 
main  force.    But  b>  this  time,  the  other 
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sailors  were  in  the  boat,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  shoving  off.  Bill  had  only  time  to 
get  on  board,  when  she  was  cast  loose,  and 
immediately  separated  from  the  wreck  by  the 
swaying  surf.  Bill  commanded  the  men  to 
put  back, — he  told  them  that  Bubble  was  on 
the  wreck, — he  strove,  he  begged ;  but  in 
vain.  At  length  he  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  the  men  in  the  boat  saw  the  returning 
wave  throw  him  upon  the  wreck.  Bubble 
immediately  came  to  him,  and  the  last  that 
was  seen  of  the  two  friends,  they  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  remainder  of  our  story  need  not  be 
long.  The  men  in  the  boat  were  tossed 
about  during  the  night ;  but  in  the  morning 
they  saw  the  ice-bound  shore,  rising  in  sharp 
pinnacles,  at  no  great  distance.  Exerting 
the  little  strength  that  remained,  they  reached 
the  land,  and,  cold,  icy,  and  barren  as  it  was, 
they  welcomed  it  as  it  gave  them  deliverance 
from  a  watery  grave. 

They  now  set  themselves  about  providing 
for  their  comfort  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  took  possession  of  the  huts  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  persons  whom  we  have 
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a.ready  described  as  having  been  wrccKed 
here ;  and,  after  remaining  on  the  island  foi 
seventeen  months,  they  were  taken  off  by  a 
British  vessel,  and  in  due  time  restored  te 
tfieir  homes  iu  England. 


THE  SAILOR'S  FAMiJLY. 


There  once  lived  in  Ireland  a  sailor,  who 
nad  a  wife  and  one  child.  He  was  poor,  but 
still  he  provided  a  small  house  for  his  family, 
had  it  decently  furnished,  and,  as  he  always 
brought  them  money  when  he  came  home  from 
his  voyages,  they  were  quite  comfortable. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  little  boy,  and  he, 
too,  was  very  fond  of  his  father.  The  sailor 
used  to  go  in  a  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  and, 
when  he  returned,  he  always  brought  back 
some  nice  oranges,  and  other  good  things,  for 
his  little  son. 

Well,  the  Irishman,  whose  name  was  Don- 
ald, had  once  been  gone  on  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  for  several  months,  and  his  family 
were  expecting  every  day  that  he  would  re- 
turn. Whenever  the  door  was  opened,  the 
boy  looked  up,  to  see  if  it  was  not  his  fathei 
who  had  come. 
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Four  months  passed  away,  and  no  news 
came.  And  now  Mrs.  Do  . aid  had  become 
very  much  afraid  that  some*.ning  had  happened 
to  her  husband.  She  feared  that  the  vessel 
had  been  cast  away  upon  some  rocky  shore, 
or  that  it  had  sunk  in  the  deep  sea,  or  that 
some  other  misfortune  had  occurred,  by  which 
her  husband  had  perished. 

The  boy,  too,  became  very  uneasy,  and  was 
every  day  expressing  his  wonder  that  his 
father  did  notcmie  back.  At  length,  a  man, 
who  lived  nc-ir  by,  came  into  the  house,  and 
told  Mrs  Aonald  that  he  had  brought  sad 
news.  He  then  went  on  to  tell  her,  that  the 
vessel  in  which  her  husband  sailed  had  been 
driven  ashore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  upon  a  rocky  island,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all  on  board  had  perished. 

Some  persons  from  another  vessel  had 
landed  upon  the  island,  and  found  papers  and 
pieces  of  the  wreck  upon  the  shore,  by  which 
they  knew  it  was  the  vessel  in  which  Donald 
had  sailed.  The  island  was  small,  and  there 
was  no  person  upon  it. 

This  was  sad  intelligence  to  the  poor  sailor's 
wife  and  it  was  long  before  she  could  find  it 
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jn  her  heart  to  break  the  news  to  her  child, 
When  he  heard  it,  he  shed  many  tears,  and 
peace  returned  no  more  to  the  sailor's  home. 

Being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  her 
iiusband,  Mrs.  Donald  was  obliged  to  make 
great  exertions  to  support  herself  and  child 
with  comfort.  She  was,  however,  very  indus- 
trious, and,  for  a  time,  she  got  along  pretty 
well. 

At  length  she  -was  taken  sick,  and  a  little 
girl  was  added  to  her  family.  When  she  was 
partially  recovered,  she  found  herself  poor, 
and  a  good  deal  in  debt  to  her  landlord.  He 
was  a  cruel  man ;  he  took  away  her  furniture 
for  what  she  owed  him,  and  then  turned  the 
widow  and  her  family  into  the  street. 

The  poor  woman  was  still  unwell ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  walked 
about  a  mile  to  the  house  of  a  farmer,  whom 
she  knew,  hoping  that  he  would  render  her 
assistance  ;  but  he  would  give  her  nothing. 

She  was  now  in  great  distress,  and  did  not 
know  where  to  find  even  she'ter.  Sad,  sick, 
and  almost  broken-hearted,  she  crept  toward 
a  stable,  and  sat  down  <ipon  some  straw 
Here  she  remained  for  some  time,  with  hei 
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infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  boy's  head  resting 
on  her  lap. 

Where  could  she  now  look  for  aid  ?  She 
had  no  friends,  from  whom  she  could  expect 
assistance.  At  length,  her  thoughts  turned  to 
that  good  Being,  who  is  ever  the  Friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  distressed.  To  him  she  prayed 
fervently ;  and  so  deeply  was  her  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  this  act  of  devoticn,  that  she  did  not 
notice  a  man  who  at  the  moment  was  passing 
by  on  the  public  road. 

He  was  on  foot,  and,  seeing  the  woman  and 
her  children,  stepped  toward  them,  to  observe 
more  carefully.  When  Mrs.  Donald  had  fin- 
ished her  petition,  and  opened  her  eyes,  the 
man  was  standing  before  her. 

She  instantly  perceived  that  he  was  a  sailor, 
and  that  his  countenance  bespoke  amazement ; 
and  then  it  struck  her  that  he  seemed  to  bear 
a  wonderful  likeness  to  her  lost  husband.  At 
length  he  spoke  her  name,  and  the  poor  wo- 
man, betwixt  fear  and  joy,  would  have  fallen, 
through  faintness,  to  the  ground.  Donald 
supported  her,  for  it  was  he. 

When  she  recovered,  mutua*  explanations 
took  place.    She  told  her  story,  and  he  rela 
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ted  his,  which  was  this:  The  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  was  wrecked  upon  the  island,  and 
all  perished  save  himself  and  two  others. 
These  were  taken  off  the  island  by  a  vessel 
going  to  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  could, 
he  left  this  ship,  and  entered  a  vessel  that 
was  going  to  England  ;  and  thus,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eight  months,  returned  to  his  country. 
I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  happiness 
that  now  filled  again  the  hearts  of  the  sailor'i 
femily. 


THE  SNOW-DRIFT. 


*  There  was  once  a  boy  who  kept  all  the 
cents  that  were  given  to  him,  till  he  had 
laid  up  two  dollars.  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure  why  it  was  so,  but  Dick  Liston  really 
found  as  much  pleasure  in  putting  his  cash 
into  a  box,  as  most  children  do  in  buying 
sweetmeats  with  theirs. 

The  reason  was  probably  this  :  In  the  first 
place,  we  like  to  feel  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  buy  any  thing — to  gratify  our  wants 
and  wishes  ;  to  buy  things,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  others.  The  feeling  of  this 
power  is  a  very  agreeable  feeling ,  and  the 
possession  of  money  gives  it  to  us. 

But  Dick  had  another  motive,  added  to  this. 
His  father  owned  a  few  sheep,  and  Dick  wished 
to  own  one  himself.  So  he  laid  by  his  money 
till  he  had  amassed  two  dollars ;  he  then 
bought  himself  a  sheep.   It  would  not  be 
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easy  to  describe  the  satisfaction  he  took  in 
feeding  his  own  dear  sheep !  He  called  her 
Nan  ;  for  every  thing  is  dearer,  if  you  give  it 
a  name. 

Well,  Nan  must  have  the  best  potatoes,  ana 
the  best  turnips,  and  the  sweetest  hay,  —  for 
it  was  now  winter,  you  know.  She  learned  to 
know  Dick  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she 
would  gallop  to  him,  expecting  of  course  to 
get  some  nice  titbit.  She  was  seldom  disap- 
pointed. Thus  a  great  friendship  grew  up 
between  Nan  and  Dick. 

But  now,  a  new  event  came  to  pass.  Nan 
had  a  lamb !  Dick  was  in  a  perfect  flurry  of 
joy.  He  ran  to  his  mother  to  announce  the 
happy  circumstance.  He  flew  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  unburden  his  bosom.  He 
told  the  cat  of  it  —  he  told  the  dog  of  it  — 
and  away  he  flew  to  tell  his  neighbor,  Jack 
Fletcher,  of  it.  He  then  went  back,  boiled 
some  potatoes,  and  fed  Nanny. 

Every  morning,  Dick  was  up  bright  and 
early,  to  feed  his  sheep  and  lamb.  The  latter 
grew  apace.  In  three  days,  he  shook  his  tail  ; 
in  a  week,  he  nibbled  a  straw  ;  in  a  fortnight, 
be  leaped  and  frc  licked  like  a  kitten.  £ach 
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of  these  events  marked  an  epoch  in  Dick'? 
heart,  and  was  duly  narrated  to  mother,  broth- 
er, sisters,  and  playmates. 

At  last,  March  came,  with  signs  of  an  ei  rly 
spring.  The  snow  had  fled.  The  sun  shone 
warm  and  smiling.  The  bluebirds  took  it 
for  spring ;  the  hens  cackled  in  the  barnyard  ; 
the  geese  gabbled  in  the  brook  ;  the  robins 
began  to  build  their  nests;  the  gardener 
sowed  his  lettuce,  peppergrass,  and  peas. 

Old  Nan  was  also  taken  in  by  the  fair  show 
of  spring.  She  went  with  her  lamb  to  a  dis- 
tant hill-side,  where  the  green  grass  had 
sprung  up.  Here  she  nibbled  for  a'  time,  and 
at  evening  lay  down  to  rest,  her  infant  lamb 
at  her  side.  They  went  to  sleep,  for  the  air 
was  mild,  and  the  moon  shone  bright. 

But,  by-and-by,  the  clouds  covered  the  sky  ; 
a  light  rain  began  to  fall.  The  wind  changed 
to  the  north-east,  and  the  air  became  cold. 
The  drizzle  was  converted  into  snow,  which 
soon  fell  thick  and  fast.  The  old  sheep  began 
to  feel  alarmed  ;  but  it  was  dark,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  travel  across  the  woods  and  fields 
to  her  home,  at  midnight.    So  she  lay  stil'. 

Bu/  the  storm  continued.  The  air  was 
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*ull  of  snow,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  a  fcrf 
deep.  Dick  looked  out  of  the  window,  and, 
anxious  for  his  sheep  and  lamb,  ran  out  to 
the  barn.  He  could  not  find  them.  He 
looked  in  this  place  and  that,  but  he  could 
nowhere  discover  them.  At  length,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  ran  back  to  the  house, 
and  told  his  sad  story.  Having  taken  break- 
fast, he  and  his  brothers  went  to  look  for  Nan. 
All  the  forenoon  they  spent  in  the  search  ;  but 
it  was  vain.  The  day  passed,  and  the  storm 
increased. 

In  two  days,  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep 
It  was  impossible  now  to  travel  about,  and 
Dick  gave  up  the  search  ;  but  he  was  almosr 
heart-broken.  He  was  sorry  to  lose  Nan  ;  b 
his  heart  was  touched,  and  his  tears  fell,  fci 
think  that  she  and  her  poor  little  lamb  wer  . 
probably  frozen  to  death. 

The  storm  cleared  away,  but  the  snow  t*i- 
deep,  and  for  three  weeks  the  weafiier  ivaa 
very  cold.  Dick  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  his  sheep  and  lamb.  But  he  happened 
one  day  to  be  talking  about  them,  when  one 
of  his  playmates  said  that  he  saw  them  grazing 
on  a  particular  hill-side  the  day  before  the 
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storm.  Dick  ascertained  the  exact  spot,  and, 
with  a  feeling  he  could  hardly  define,  he  went 
to  the  place. 

He  roamed  about  for  some  time  ;  but  what 
could  he  hope  to  see  ?  The  snow  was  still 
deep,  and  covered  every  thing  around.  At 
last  he  came  to  a  snow-drift  which  rose  by 
the  side  of  a  rock  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
Up  this  drift  he  ran,  when  the  snow-crust 
gave  way,  and  he  tumbled  into  a  deep  cavern  ! 

What  was  his  amazement  to  find  himself 
at  once  in  the  presence  of  Nan  and  her  lamb  ! 
Dick  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses  ;  but 
such  was  the  truth.  They  had  been  buried 
in  tne  snow-drift,  and  here  they  had  dwelt  for 
three  weeks !  The  old  sheep  had  dug  to  the 
earth,  and  had  got  a  few  roots ;  and  she  had 
eaten  all  the  wool  off  her  back,  that  she  could 
reach.  Thus  she  had  sustained  life,  though 
she  was  sadly  emaciated. 

By  stepping  and  moving  round,  she  had 
made  a  room  of  considerable  size  in  the  snow- 
drift, and  it  was  into  this  Dick  had  tumbled. 

5  Y5Brnt!w&>  «I*  5as  really  very  affecting  to 
oMl kTOUWtai&e}  as  il 
Of  ALBERTA  <• 
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her  heart  would  break  ;  she  licked  his  hands; 
and  looked  in  his  eyes  in  the  most  beseeching 
manner.  The  whole  story  of  her  sufferings 
and  her  joy  was  told  in  her  countenance. 

Dick  now  let  Nan  out,  and  she,  with  hei 
lamb,  followed  him  home.  This  was  a  day  of 
joy  for  him  ;  and  perhaps  he  had  no  happiness 
in  after-life  superior  to  that  which  he  experi- 
enced in  finding  his  sheep  and  lamb  alive  ;  in 
leading  them  home;  in  telling  the  glori(  us 
news;  and  in  feeding  the  creatures  till  al! 
traces  of  their  sorrow  were  wiped  away  1 


AN  EQUINOCTIAL  STORM; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  HA1* 


About  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of 
September,  of  each  year,  the  clay  and  night 
are  of  equal  length  all  the  world  over  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  day  is  twelve  hours  long  and 
the  night  twelve  hours  long. 

The  sun  appears  at  this  time  to  pass,  from 
east  to  west,  around  the  middle  of  the  earth, 
or  over  the  equator.  If  you  were  at  Quito,  in 
South  America,  or  any  where  near  the  equator, 
either  on  the  21st  of  March  or  the  21st  of 
September,  the  sun  would  appear,  at  noon,  to 
be  exactly  over  your  head. 

These  periods  of  the  year  are  called  the 
equinoxes,  and,  for  some  reason  which  cannot 
be  well  explained,  furious  storms  are  usually 
experienced   about  tl  e   time   they  occur 
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These  are  called  equinoctial  storms.  I  am 
going  to  relate  a  story  of  one  which  occurred 
a  good  many  years  since. 

It  was  in  March,  about  the  year  1815,  thai 
Dr.  Pill  was  riding  along  toward  his  house 
The  wind  was  high,  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor 
rents.  The  doctor's  great-coat  was  twirled 
about  his  ears,  and  he  was  himself  almost 
thrown  off  his  horse.  He  galloped  on;  how- 
ever, and  came  at  last  in  sight  of  the  village 
steeple,  near  which  was  his  house. 

Just  as  his  eyes  gladly  caught  sight  of  his 
house,  a  furious  rush  of  wind  took  his  hat  off 
his  head,  and  sent  it  away,  skimming  like  a 
hawk  upon  the  breeze.  The  dog  pursued  the 
hat  for  some  distance  ;  but,  just  as  it  appeared 
to  be  falling  to  the  ground,  a  fresh  puff  of 
the  gale  lifted  it  high  in  the  air,  and  carried 
it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  out  of  sight. 

Poor  Dr.  Pill  could  not  now  stop  to  pursue 
his  runaway  hat;  so,  with  his  hair  flying  in 
the  wind,  he  galloped  home.  The  storm  last- 
ed two  days,  and  then  cleared  away  But 
the  whole  country  was  drenched  with  a  flood. 
The  rivers  rose  above  their  banks,  and  swept 
over  the  plains  •  bridges  were  carried  awaj 
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houses  were  undermined  and  torn  to  p  i.e§ 
cattle  were  arowned,  and  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  the  doctor  could 
set  out  in  search  of  his  hat.  Taking  his  dog 
with  him,  at  last  he  went  to  make  an  effort  to 
discover  his  lost  property.  Going  to  the  place 
where  it  was  taken  off  his  head,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  whither  it  had  been  car- 
ried, he  made  diligent  search  for  it.  His  dog, 
Watch,  seemed  to  understand  what  was  want- 
ed, and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
hunt.  But  all  was  unavailing,  and  Dr  PiU 
was  obliged  to  return  without  his  hat. 

Several  weeks  passed,  until,  at  length,  the 
doctor  was  returning  home  by  a  bridle-path 
that  led  tnrough  some  thick,  wild  shrubbery. 
Here  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  barking 
of  his  dog,  in  a  manner  so  vehement  as  to 
show  that  something  extraordinary  was  in  the 
wind.  The  doctor  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  pushed  through  the  bushes  for  about  a 
dozen  rods. 

Coming  up  to  his  dog,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  animal's  eye>  he  saw,  about 
eight  feot  from  tKe  ground,  his  stray  hat.  He 
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reache  1  up  to  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  took 
it  down,  while  a  smile  of  satisfaction  covered 
his  face.  But  his  smile  was  soon  changed  to 
a  gaze  of  horror  —  for,  on  looking  into  the  hat, 
there  was  an  enormous  bJack  snake,  coiled 
up,  and  seeming  to  think  himself  quite  at 
home.  Soon,  however,  the  creature  lifted 
his  head,  brandished  his  forked  tongue,  and 
showed  signs  of  battle. 

The  doctor  threw  down  the  hat,  and  Watch 
fell  upon  the  snake.  He  took  him  by  the 
middle,  and  shook  him  so  violently  that  the 
reptile  was  dead  in  a  few  seconds.  The  doc- 
tor now  took  his  hat,  and  rode  home  in  tri- 
umph. The  hat,  it  seems,  had  been  borne 
upon  the  gale  at  least  a  half  a  mile,  and  then 
had  lodged  upon  the  bushes.  The  serpent 
thought  it  a  convenient  dwelling,  and  took 
up  his  lodging  there,  by  no  means  expect- 
ing to  I  3  so  rudely  turned  out  of  house  and 
home 
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Two  sisters,  named  Amy  and  Anna,  were 
once  sitting  together  upon  a  grassy  bank,  when 
a  large  dog  came  between  them,  and,  thrusting 
his  nose  familiarly  into  their  hands,  snugged 
down,  as  if  desirous  of  making  one  of  the 
party.  The  two  girls  caressed  him  fondly, 
and  called  him  "  good  Dash"  and  "  pretty 
Dash" —  and  many  other  titles  of  affection 
they  bestowed  ,  upon  him.  At  length,  the 
younger  of  the  girls  said,  "  Amy,  I  have 
heard  that  Dash  once  saved  my  life  :  will  you 
tell  me  how  it  happened  ?"  "  With  pleasure," 
said  Amy  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  proceeded 
as  follows  :  — 

"  About  five  years  ago,  Anna,  when  you 
were  not  more  than  two  years  old  we  were  liv- 
ing in  "Vermont,  near  one  of  the  streams  that 
empties  into  Connecticut  Biver.  The  snow 
was  very  deep  that  winter,  and,  when  it  came 
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to  go  away  in  the  spring,  it  maie  a  great 
freshet.  The  melted  snow  came  down  the 
hills  and  mountains,  and  filled  the  rivers, 
which  overflowed  their  banks,  and  over 
spread  the  valleys,  and  swept  every  thing  be 
fore  them. 

"  The  little  river  near  our  house  suddenly 
rose  above  its  borders,  and  came  thundering 
along,  tearing  away  trees,  and  bridges,  and 
mills,  and  houses.  At  last  it  seemed  to  threat- 
en our  dwelling,  and  father  and  mother  began 
to  prepare  to  leave  it,  and  fly  to  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  for  security.  In  the  preparation  for 
flight,  you  were  put  into  a  large  basket,  with 
some  clothes  stuffed  round  you,  and  set  down 
upon  a  little  bridge  of  planks  near  the  house, 
while  our  parents  and  myself  were  gathering 
together  a  few  things  to  take  with  us.  As 
father  put  you  on  the  bridge,  he  noticed  that 
Dash  seemed  to  look  on  with  interest  and 
anxiety,  for  the  waters  made  a  terrible  roaring 
all  around  us  ;  and  he  observed  also,  on  look- 
ing back,  that  Dash  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
bridge  by  your  side. 

"You  had  not  been  hit  more  than  ten 
minutes,  when  we  heard  a  frightful  noise*  and, 
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going  to  tne  door,  we  saw,  witn  terror  and 
amazement,  that  the  water  had  suddenly  risen 
and  surrounded  the  house.  Nothing  could 
save  us  but  instant  flight.  Father  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and,  with  mother  clinging  to  him,  he 
started  for  the  bridge,  where  you  had  been 
placed  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  bridge 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  rush  of  the  waters, 
and  neither  you  nor  Dash  was  to  be  seen,  i 
was  no  time  for  delay  or  search,  for  the  waves 
were  rising  rapidly,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  father  was  able  to  take  mother 
and  me  to  the  hill.  There  at  length  we  ar 
rived,  and,  leaving  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
father  went  in  search  of  you.  He  was  absent 
nearly  four  hours ;  and  I  never  shall  forget 
the  anxiety  with  which  we  waited  his  return. 
We  were  without  shelter  ;  the  earth  was  damp 
and  the  air  chill ;  but  we  were  so  absorbed  in 
fear  for  you,  that  wre  thought  not  of  our  own 
sufferings.  At  last  we  saw  father  coming,  at 
a  considerable  distance.  He  had  you  in  his 
arms,  and  Dash  was  leaping  and  frolicking  at 
his  -side.  I  was  never  so  happy.  I  shall 
never,  never  be  so  happy  again,  as  3  was  when 
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I  saw  father  coming,  and  saw  that  )ou  were 
safe  ! 

"  At  length,  father  reached  us  ;  though  il 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  water,  which  had  choked  up  the  val 
ley.  I  need  not  tell  how  heartily  mother  and 
myse.f  kissed  you  when  we  got  hold  of  you. 
We  shed  a  great  many  tears,  but  you  only 
laughed,  and  seemed  to  think  it  all  a  pleasant 
frolic.  When  we  could  compose  our  feelings, 
father  told  us  the  story  of  your  escape,  it 
seems  that  the  waters  rose  suddenly  while  we 
were  in  the  house,  and,  lifting  the  planks  of 
the  bridge,  carried  you,  and  Dash,  and  the  bas- 
ket, upon  them  down  the  stream.  The  cur- 
rent was  very  swift,  and  you  must  have  sailed 
along  at  a  terrible  rate  ;  but  faithful  Dash  kept 
his  place  at  your  side.  You  had  gone  about 
two  miles,  when  the  dog  and  basket  were 
seen  by  some  people  standing  on  the  shore. 
Dash  saw  them  at  the  same  moment,  and  he 
set  up  a  very  piteous  howl,  but  they  did  not 
understand  him.  When  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  relief  to  be  had  from  them,  he  leaped 
nto  the  water,  and,  seizing  one  end  of  one  of 
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the  planks  in  his  mouth,  began  to  swim  with 
all  his  might,  and  push  the  planks  toward  the 
land.  He  was  so  powerful  and  so  skilful,  that 
he  very  soon  gave  them  a  direction  toward  a 
little  island  which  was  not  distant,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  struck  against  the  shore, 
and  were  held  fast  by  running  between  some 
small  trees.  The  dog  again  set  up  a  howl, 
and  the  people  before  mentioned,  now  think- 
ing something  was  the  matter,  entered  a  boat 
and  went  to  the  island,  where  they  found  you 
fast  asleep  in  the  basket,  and  dry  as  a  bis- 
cuit!  " 

When  Amy  had  reached  this  point  of  hei 
story,  Anna  put  her  arms  around  the  dog's 
neck,  and,  with  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
kissed  him  over  and  over  again.  She  said 
nothing,  however,  for  her  heart  was  too  full. 
Her  sister  then  went  on  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story ;  but  as  the  reader  will  easily  guess  it 
all,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  If  any  of  my 
young  readers  are  curious  to  know  all  about  it, 
I  shall  be  at  their  service,  whenever  they  will 
give  me  a  call 
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Of  all  the  sports  of  winter,  I  know  of  nor  e 
that  used  to  delight  me  more,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  than  the  making  of  a  snowman.  To 
do  this  successfully,  it  required  what  is  called 
a  moist  snow,  so  that  it  would  adhere  like 
mortar,  and  take  any  desirable  shape. 

And,  of  all  the  fellows  I  ever  knew,  for  this 
kind  of  sculpture,  Bill  Keeler  —  the  compan- 
ion of  my  early  days  —  was  the  cleverest. 
He  could  indeed  turn  his  hand  to  any  things 
and  such  was  his  dexterity,  that,  whatever  was 
going  forward,  he  seemed  always  to  take  the 
lead.  If  we  were  skating,  Bill  was  sure  to 
cut  the  most  fantastic  circles  and  evolutions, 
and  beat  the  best  at  a  race.  If  we  were 
leaping,  Bill  went  just  an  inch  farther  than  the 
largest  boys  of  the  party.  At  a  hop,  either  on 
the  left  or  right  foot,  he  surpassed  his  com- 
petitors by  a  quarter  of  a  yard  In  set- 
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ting  a  trap  for  a  woodchuck.  smoking  out 
a  fox,  coming  Yankee  over  a  rat,  making 
wind-mills,  kites,  or  chestnut  whistles,  Bill 
was  the  transcendent  workman  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

But  in  nothing  was  his  genius  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  waking  a  snow  man.  In  this, 
as  in  sculpture,  the  great  art  lies  more  in  the 
model,  the  design,  than  the  finish.  Bill's  fig- 
ures, in  this  line,  always  meant  something. 
He  did  not  leave  the  effect  to  accident  —  not 
he  !  He  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  could 
always  accomplish,  by  the  skill  of  his  hand, 
what  his  mind  conceived.  I  remember  one 
remarkable  instance  of  this. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  economy  was 
a  great  point  in  matters  touching  the  town 
school ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  customary  to 
employ  cheap  schoolmasters.  A  man  who 
failed  in  every  thing  else,  was  supposed  to  be 
fit  to  teach  a  school.  According  to  this  rule, 
one  William  Picket  was  deemed  worthy  to 
preside  over  the  West  Lane  Seminary,  in 
Salem,  some  forty  years  ago,  particularly  as  he 
underbid  every  body  else. 

Picket  was  essentially  i  dunce,  and  believed 
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that  there  was  more  sense,  knowledge,  and 
virtue  in  a  birch  stick,  than  in  any  thing  else. 
Accordingly,  his  chief  efforts  consisted  in  ap- 
plying it  to  his  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  a  man  of  uncouth  appearance.  His  neck 
was  long  —  his  nose  prominent  —  the  nostrils 
flaring,  and  always  lined  with  snuff.  His  ears 
were  large,  and  stood  aloof  from  his  head,  like 
two  mushrooms. 

Well,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
William  Picket,  there  came  a  fall  of  snow, 
about  two  feet  deep,  moist  and  malleable,  — 
and  "  hurra  !  "  it  was  for  a  snow  man  !  Bill, 
who,  by  this  time,  was  as  celebrated  in  this 
species  of  fine  art,  as  our  Boston  Greenough  is 
in  making  marble  statues,  at  once  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Up  rolled  the  snow  in  huge 
masses,  and  Bill  stood  ready  to  give  it  shape 
and  conformation.  I  recollect  perfectly  well 
the  queer,  quizzical  air  with  which  he  presided 
over  the  operation.  He  said  nothing,  but  held 
the  point  of  his  tongue  half  twisted,  like  an 
auger,  between  his  teeth. 

The  image  grew  into  life  rapidly  beneath 
his  magic  hand.  At  /ast  it  was  done,  and  all 
at  once  the  wonderful  -esemblance  it  bore  tp 
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the  schoolmaster  flashed  upon  the  spectators 
What  a  shout  rose  to  the  sky !  The  long 
neck,  the  trumpet-shaped  proboscis,  the 
flaring  ears,  —  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
them  —  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  ludi- 
crous likeness. 

Many  a  wild  thought  was  now  suggested. 
"  Let  us  give  him  a  lesson  in  birch  !  "  said  one. 
"  Let  us  snowball  him  !*"  said  another.  But 
all  this  time  Master  Picket  was  looking  out  of 
the  school-house  window,  and  I  must  say  that 
he  had  the  sense  to  take  the  joke.  Alas  for 
poor  Bill !  how  his  jacket  was  strapped  that 
day !  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  de» 
served  it. 


THE  TWINS. 


In  the  autumn  of  1826,  I  had  occasion  to 

visit  the  town  of  N  ,  beautifully  situated 

on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
My  business  led  me  to  the  house  of  B— — ,  a 
lawyer  of  threescore  and  ten,  who  was  now 
resting  from  his  labors,  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  a  life  strenuously  and  successfully 
devoted  to  his  profession.  His  drawing-room 
was  richly  furnished,  and  decorated  with  sev- 
eral valuable  paintings. 

There  was  one  among  them  that  particu 
larly  attracted  my  attention.  It  represented  a 
mother  with  two  children,  one  on  either  arm, 
a  light  veil  thrown  over  the  group,  and  one 
of  the  children  pressing  its  lips  to  the  cheek 
of  its  mother,  "  That,"  said  J,  pointing  to  the 
picture,  "  is  very  beautiful.  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  the  subject  of  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  mother  and  her  twins  "  said  he 
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"  the  picture  in  itself  is  esteemed  f  fine  one, 
but  I  value  it  more  for  the  recollections  Which 
are  associated  with  it."    I  turned  my  eye 

upon  B  ;  he  looked  communicative,  and 

I  asked  him  for  the  story.  "  Sit  down,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  will  tell  it."  We  accordingly 
sat  down,  and  he  gave  mc  the  following 
narrative :  — 

"During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  there 
resided,  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Stedman.  He  was 
a  man  of  substance,  descended  from  a  very 
respectable  English  family,  well  educated, 
distinguished  for  great  firmness  of  character 
in  general,  and  alike  remarkable  for  inflexibly 
integrity  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  king. 

"  Such  was  the  reputation  he  sustained, 
that,  even  when  the  most  violent  antipathies 
against  royalists  swayed  the  community,  it  was 
still  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  farmer  Sted- 
man, though  a  tory,  was  honest  in  his  opinions, 
and  firmly  believed  them  to  be  right. 

"  The  period  came  when  Buigoyne  was 
advancing  from  the  north.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  anxiety  with  both  the  friends  and  foes 
of  the  revolution,  and  one  which  calfad  forth 
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their  highest  exertions.  The  patriotic  militia 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Gates  and  Stark, 
while  many  of  the  tories  resorted  to  the 
quarters  of  Burgoyne  and  Baum.  Among  the 
latter  was  Stedman. 

"He  had  no  sooner  decided  it  to  be  his 
duty,  than  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  his  wife 
a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty  ;  gave  his 
children,  a  twin  boy  and  girl,  a  long  embrace, 
then  mounted  his  horse  and  departed.  He 
joined  himself  to  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Baum,  and  was  taken  with  other  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  victorious  Stark 

"  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  name 
or  character,  which  were  both  soon  discovered, 
and  he  was  accordingly  committed  to  prison 
as  a  traitor.  The  jail  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined was  in  the  western  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  nearly  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
farmer  was  one  night  waked  from  his  sleep 
by  several  persons  in  his  room.  '  Come,'  said 
they,  '  you  can  now  regain  your  liberty ;  we 
have  made  a  breach  in  the  prison  through 
which  you  can  escape.' 

"  To  their  astonishment,  he  utterly  refused 
to  leave  his  prison.    In  vain  they  expostula- 
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ted  with  him  ;  in  vain  they  represented  to  him 
that  his  life  was  at  stake.  His  reply  was,  that 
he  was  a  true  man,  and  a  servant  of  King 
George,  and  he  would  not  creep  out  of  a 
hole  at  night,  and  sneak  away  from  the  rebels, 
to  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows.  Finding  it 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  move  him,  his  friends 
left  him,  with  some  expressions  of  spleen. 

"  The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  trial 
of  the  prisoner.  The  distance  to  the  place 
where  the  court  was  sitting  was  about  sixty 
miles.  Stedman  remarked  to  the  sheriff,  that 
it  would  save  some  expense  if  he  could  be 
permitted  to  go  alone  and  on  foot.  4  And 
suppose,'  said  the  sheriff,  £  that  you  should 
prefer  your  safety  to  your  honor,  and  leave  me 
to  seek  you  in  the  British  camp ! ' 

"  £  I  had  thought,'  said  the  farmer,  redden- 
ing with  indignation,  '  that  I  was  speaking  to 
one  who  knew  me.'  '  I  do  know  you,  indeed,' 
said  the  sheriff:  'I  spoke  but  in  jest;  you 
shall  have  your  own  way.    Go  !  and  on  the 

third  day  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  S  .' 

The  farmer  departed,  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff 
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I  was  now  engaged  as  his  counsel. 
S  ted  man  insisted  before  the  court  upon  tell-, 
ing  his  whole  story ;  and,  when  I  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  technical  points,  he 
sharply  rebuked  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
not  employed  me  to  prevaricate,  but  only  to 
assist  him  in  telling  the  truth.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  display  of  simple  integrity. 

"  It  was  affecting  to  witness  his  love  of 
holy,  unvarnished  truth,  elevating  him  above 
every  other  consideration,  and  presiding  in  his 
breast  as  a  sentiment  even  superior  to  the  love 
of  life.  I  saw  the  tears  more  than  onc« 
springing  to  the  eyes  of  his  judges :  never 
before  or  since  have  I  felt  such  interest  in  a 
client ;  I  pleaded  for  him  as  I  would  have 
pleaded  for  my  own  life ;  I  drew  tears ;  but  I 
could  not  sway  the  judgment  of  stern  men, 
controlled  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by 
the  compassionate  promptings  of  human? :iy. 

"  Stedman  was  condemned.  I  told  him 
there  was  a  chance  of  pardon  if  he  asked  for 
it.  I  drew  up  a  petition  and  requested  him 
to  sign  it,  but  he  refused.  'I  have  done,' 
said  he,  £  what  I  thought  my  duty.  I  can 
ask  pardon  of  my  God  and  my  king ;  but  it  • 
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would  be  hypocrisj  to  ask  forgheness  of  thesw 
men  for  an  action  which  I  should  repeat, 
were  I  placed  again  in  similar  circumstances. 

" '  No !  ask  me  not  to  sign  that  petition. 
If  what  you  call  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom requires  the  blood  of  an  honest  man,  for 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  what  he  deemed 
his  duty,  let  me  be  its  victim.  Go  to  my 
judges,  and  tell  them  that  I  place  not  my 
fears  nor  my  hopes  in  them.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  pressed  the  subject,  and  I  went  away  in 
despair. 

"  In  returning  to  my  house,  I  a<?cidentally 
called  on  an  acquaintance,  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  the  subject  of  a  passionate 
predilection  for  painting.  This  led  him  fre- 
quently to  take  excursions  into  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  sketching  such  objects  and 
scenes  as  were  interesting  to  him.  From  one 
of  these  rambles  he  had  just  returned.  I 
found  him  sitting  at  his  easel,  giving  the  last 
touches  to  the  picture  which  has  just  attracted 
your  attention. 

"  He  asked  my  opinion  of  it.  '  It  is  a  fine 
picture,'  said  I.  '  Is  it  %  fancy  piece,  or  are 
they  portraits  ? '    '  They  are  portraits,'  said 
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he  c  and,  save  perhaps  a  little  ernhfllisnmentj 
ihey  are,  I  think,  striking  portraits  of  the  wife 
and  children  of  your  unfortunate  client,  Sted- 
man.    In  the  course  of  my  rambles,,  I  chanced 

to  call  at  his  house  in  II  .    I  never  saw 

a  more  beautiful  group.  The  mother  is  one 
of  a  thousand,  and  the  twins  are  a  pair  of 
cherubs.' 

" £  Tell  me,'  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  the 
picture,  '  tell  me,  are  they  true  and  faithful 
portraits  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Stedman  ? ' 
My  earnestness  made  my  friend  stare.  He 
assured  me,  that,  so  far  as  he  could  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  his  own  productions,  they 
were  striking  representations.  I  asked  no 
further  questions.  I  seized  the  picture,  and 
hurried  with  it  to  the  prison  where  my  client 
was  confined. 

il  I  found  him  sitting,  his  face  covered  with 
his  hands,  and  apparently  wrung  by  keen 
emotion.  I  placed  the  picture  in  such  a  sit- 
uation that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  I  laid 
the  petition  on  the  little  table  by  his  side,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  In  half  an  hour  I  returned.  The  farmer 
grasped  my  hand,  while  tears  stole  down  his 
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cheeks.  His  eye  glanced  first  upon  the  pic- 
ture, and  then  to  the  petition.  He  Said  noth- 
ing, but  handed  the  latter  to  me.  I  took  it, 
and  left  the  apartment.  His  name  was  fairly 
written  at  the  bottom  !  The  petition  wai 
granted,  and  Stedman  was  set  at  liberty," 
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In  .he  south-eastern  part  of  France  is  a 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Cevennes.  The 
highest  points  are  about  as  elevated  as  Mount 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire.  These 
mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  wild,  rug- 
ged, and  broken  character,  and  for  the  furious 
storms  and  tempests  to  which  they  are  subject. 
In  winter  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth,  and 
sometimes  the  inhabitants,  being  buried  in  the 
drifts,  cut  archways  beneath,  and  thus  pass 
from  one  house  to  another. 

These  wild  regions  are  not  only  celebrated 
.'n  history  as  being  the  places  of  refuge  to 
which  the  Huguenots  retreated  during  their 
fearful  and  bloody  persecution,  —  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, — -but  as  produ- 
cing a  race  of  people  of  peculiarly  adventurous 
habits.  Sui  rounded  by  natural  objects  of  a 
savage  aspect  —  grisly  rocks,  dark  cavern- 
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ous  ravines,  and  trees  hoary  with  age  ;  t*ien 
memories  tinged  with  the  traditionary  roman- 
ces attached  to  their  ancestors ;  battling  day 
by  day  with  a  sterile  soil  and  a  rugged  climate 
for  subsistence  ;  often  disputing  with  the  bear 
and  the  wolf  their  very  habitations  ;  and, 
above  all,  touched  with  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  religion,  mingled  with  various  super- 
stitions,—  these  people  present  an  interesting 
subject  of  regard  to  the  student  of  human 
nature.  Leaving  them  to  the  philosophers, 
however,  it  is  our  present  design  merely  to 
tell  a  story  which  may  shed  some  faint  light 
on  the  modes  of  life  which  prevail  among 
these  people. 

In  a  little  hamlet  embosomed  in  the  moun- 
tains lived  Pierre  Bee,  a  poor  laborer,  with 
his  only  daughter,  Aimee.  Their  house  was 
of  rough  stone,  laid  in  mud,  and  covered 
with  pieces  of  bark  as  a  roof.  Here  they 
dwelt  with  no  other  companion  than  a  dog, 
named  Tonnerre,  which,  in  English,  means 
thunder. 

Aimee's  mother  died  when  she  was  an 
infant;  and,  after  she  could  run  alone,  the 
little  girl  was  lefl   pretty  much  to  her  owe 
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guidance.  The  hamlet  where  she  dwelt  con 
sisted  of  only  a  dozen  hovels,  much  like  het 
own  home.  These  were  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated ridge  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  surrounded  with  wooded  cliffs  and 
dizzy  precipices.  A  scene  more  wild,  remote, 
and  lonely,  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Here  Aimee  grew  to  the  age  of  nine  years  ; 
and  at  that  period  she  had  not  only  become 
familiar  with  the  scenes  around,  but,  like  the 
wild  goats,  she  could  climb  the  cliffs  and 
thread  the  dells  as  fearlessly  as  if  she  had 
wings  to  support  her,  in  case  her  foot  should 
slide.  Nor  was  this  all.  She  could  even  go 
to  the  market-town  of  Laperdu,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  and  return  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  having  carried  and  sold  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings which  had  been  made  with  her  own 
hands. 

In  all  these  mountain  excursions,  old  Ton- 
nerre  was  the  constant  companion  of  Aimee, 
and  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  her  amuse- 
ment. His  activity  knew  no  bounds.  He 
must  plunge  into  every  thicket;  pat  his  head 
into  every  cave  and  crevice  ;  smell  up  the 
larger   trees    course   through  the  ravines; 
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and  take,  in  short,  a  careful  survey  of  the 
country  over  which  they  passed.  He  musl 
banter  with  every  squirrel  that  took  refuge  in 
the  trees,  daring  him  down  with  many  a  noisy 
shout.  He  must  give  chase  to  every  hare  that 
glanced  across  his  path.  He  must  mark  the 
track  of  the  wolf  and  bear  with  cries  and 
howls  of  defiance,  though  in  such  cases  he 
used  to  keep  near  his  mistress,  either  for  her 
safety  or  his  own. 

Such  was  Aimee,  and  such  old  Tonnerre, 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  our  tale,  when,  on  a 
fine  summer  morning,  they  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  Laperdu.  They  reached  the  place,  and,  on 
their  return,  were  about  two  miles  from  their 
home,  when  one  of  the  violent  thunder-storms, 
common  in  the  mountains,  began  to  darken 
the  sky.  It  was  already  sunset,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  darkness  became  intense  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents. 
In  a  short  space,  the  ravines  were  spouting 
with  waterfalls,  and  torrents  were  dashing 
madly  down  the  glens.  At  tl'e  same  time, 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  was  perpetual,  and  the 
lightning,  flash  on  flash,  seemed  to  array  the 
scene  in  garments  of  fire     Accustomed  to 
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such  scenes,  Aimee  pushed  on,  following  the 
lead  of  the  dog,  who  kept  close,  and,  with  fid- 
gety anxiety,  turned  round  at  every  step  to 
fortify  her  heart  with  a  look  of  cheerfulness 
and  courage.  There  was  that  in  his  face 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Don't  mind  it,  my 
dear  little  mistress  —  don't  mind  it  —  it's 
nothing  but  thunder  and  lightning,  and  wind, 
and  rain,  and  tempest,  and  dark  night,  —  and 
we'll  get  the  better  of  it  all  yet.  Keep  a  good 
heait,  and  we'll  soon  be  home  !  " 

Aimee  did  keep  a  good  heart,  but  the  storfii 
was  indeed  fearful ;  and  at  last  a  bolt  of  light* 
ning,  falling  upon  a  tree  near  by,  tore  it  in 
splinters,  and  dashed  the  little  girl  to  the 
ground.  Here  she  lay,  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. The  dog  came  to  her  side,  and,  in  a 
beseeching  howl,  seemed  to  try  to  awaken 
her.  He  at  last  began  licking  her  face,  but 
all  was  in  vain.  He  remained  with  the  poor 
girl  till  it  was  near  morning,  when,  having  used 
every  art  and  device  of  which  he  was  master 
to  recall  her  to  consciousness,  he  set  oft'  at  a 
round  gallop  for  the  hamlet.  Panting  and 
out  of  breath,  he  rushed  up  to  his  master,  and, 
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with  a  piteous  howl,  did  all  he  could  to  leU 
his  melancholy  story. 

Pierre  knew  at  once  that  something  had 
befallen  his  child.  He  instantly  announced  his 
fears  to  his  neighbors,  who  rallied  at  his  call, 
and  set  out  in  search  of  Aimee.  Her  absence 
during  the  night  had  been  remarked,  and  all 
the  people  had  feared  some  accident,  though 
Pierre  had  solaced  himself  with  the  idea  that 
Aimee  had  been  kept  at  Laperdu  by  the 
storm. 

Tonnerre  took  the  lead,  and  bounded  for- 
ward like  a  deer.  He  went  in  long  leaps, 
his  hinder  heels  flying  high  in  the  air  at  every 
jump.  He  whined,  howled,  and  came  often 
back  upon  his  track,  as  if  to  hasten  forward 
the  too  tardy  party.  At  last  Pierre,  who  waa 
the  most  anxious,  and  the  leader  of  the  group, 
came  near  the  place  where  Aimee  had  fallen. 
The  dog  then  leaped  forward,  and,  placing 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  girl,  once  more 
licked  her  face.  She  instantly  raised  herself 
so  as  to  sit  up,  and,  putting  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  her  friend,  embraced  him,  while 
the  tears  began  to  flow  down  her  cheeka 
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Her  father  soon  arrived,  and,  the  rest  of  the 
party  coming  up,  all  were  rejoiced  to  find  the 
poor  girl  unhurt.  She  was  a  little  bewildered, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  several  minutes, 
that  she  was  able  to  tell  her  story.  At  last 
she  arose  upon  her  feet,  put  on  her  wooden 
shoes,  which  hud  been  knocked  off  by  the 
lightning,  and  went  home. 

An  occasion  like  this  would  be  noticed 
with  pleasure  in  any  country  ;  but  these  wild 
mountaineers  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sensible 
to  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  display  of  the  instincts  with  which 
animals  are  endowed  by  their  Creator.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  incidents  we  have  related  were 
commemorated  by  an  anniversary:  every  year, 
on  the  day  in  which  the  event  occurred,  the 
people  used  to  go  to  a  wild  spot  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  dog  was  wreathed  with  flowers, 
in  honor  oi  the  feats  of  old  Torinerre 


A  HUNTER'S  TALE 

OF 

SIBERIA 


"  1  remember  that  once,  when  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  I  was  out  with  a  hunting  party 
in  search  of  sables.  Somehow  or  other  I 
got  separated  from  my  companions,  and  I 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  trying  in 
vain  to  find  them.  At  last  night  came  on, 
and  there  I  was,  alone  I  This  happened  far 
to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  the  Samoides 
It  was  midwinter,  and,  though  the  weather 
was  clear,  it  was  bitter  cold.  I  walked  along 
upon  the  snow-crust,  and,  coming  to  an  open 
space,  I  called  aloud  and  discharged  my  gun. 
I  could  hear  the  echoes  repeating  my  words, 
and  the  cracking  of  my  piece,  but  there  was 
no  answer  from  my  friends  It  was  all 
around  as  still  as  death,  and  even  the  bitter 
blast,  that  made  my  whole  frame  tingle,  glided 
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by  without  a  whisper  or  a  sigh  There  were 
no  people  in  all  the  country  round  about: 
and  I  must  confess  that  such  a  sense  of  de- 
sertion and  desolation  came  over  me  as 
almost  made  my  heart  sink  within  me. 

"  I  remember  it  was  one  of  those  nights 
when  the  '  Northern  Lights '  shone  with  great 
brilliancy  —  a  thing  that  often  occurs  in 
those  cold  countries.  At  first,  there  was  an 
arch  of  light  in  the  north,  of  a  pure  and 
dazzling  white.  By  and  by,  this  began  to 
shoot  upward,  and  stream  across  the  heavens, 
and  soon  the  rays  were  tinged  with  other 
hues.  At  one  time  I  saw  a  vast  streak, 
appearing  like  a  sword  of  flame,  piercing  the 
sky;  suddenly  this  vanished,  and  a  mighty 
range  of  castles  and  towns,  some  white,  some 
red,  and  some  purple,  seemed  set  along  the 
horizon.  In  a  few  seconds,  these  were 
changed,  and  now  I  saw  a  thing  like  a  ship, 
with  sails  of  many  colors.  This,  too,  disap- 
peared, and  then  I  saw  images  like  giants 
dancing  in  the  sky.  By  and  by,  their  sport 
was  changed  for  battle,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  fighting  with  swords  of  flame  and 
javelins  of  light ! 
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"  I  watched  this  wonderful  oisplay  foi 
some  time,  and,  at  first,  I  thought  it  boded 
some  dreadful  harm  to  me.  But,  after  a  little 
reflection,  I  concluded  that  such  vast  wonders 
of  nature  could  not  be  got  up  on  account  of 
a  poor  young  sable-hunter,  and  so  I  went 
on  my  way.  Leaving  the  open  country,  I 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and,  among  the  thick 
fir-trees,  began  to  seek  some  cave  or  hollow 
log,  where  I  might  screen  myself  from  the 
bitter  blast. 

"  While  I  was  poking  about,  I  saw  foui 
little  black  fellows  playing,  like  kittens,  on  the 
snow-crust,  at  a  short  distance.  I  gazed  at 
them  for  a  moment,  and  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  young  bears.  They  were  each  of 
the  size  of  a  cat,  and  never  did  I  see  any 
thing  more  playful  than  they  were.  I  stood 
for  some  time  watching  them,  and  they 
seemed  very  much  like  so  many  shaggy 
puppies,  all  in  a  frolic. 

"  Well,  I  began  to  think  what  it  was  best 
to  do  ;  whether  to  make  an  attack,  or  drive 
them  to  their  den,  and  take  a  night's  lodging 
with  them.  I  was  in  some  doubt  how  they 
wou  d  receive  a  stranger  while  their  mamma 
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was  not  at  home  ;  but  I  concluded,  on  the 
whole,  to  throw  myself  upon  their  hospitality 
—  for  I  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  the  idea 
of  getting  into  a  warm  bed  with  hese  clever 
fellows  was  rather  inviting,  just  then.  So  I 
walked  forward,  and  approached  the  party. 
They  all  rose  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
uttered  a  gruff  growl,  in  token  of  astonish- 
ment. Never  did  I  behold  such  amazement 
as  these  creatures  displayed.  I  suppose  they 
had  never  seen  a  man  before,  and  they  ap- 
peared mightily  puzzled  to  make  out  what 
sort  of  creature  I  was. 

"  Having  looked  at  me  for  some  time, 
the  whole  pack  scampered  away,  and,  at  a 
short  distance,  entered  a  cave.  I  followed 
close  upon  them,  and,  coming  to  tlueir  retreat, 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  a  hollow  in  a 
rock,  the  entrance  of  which  was  just  large 
enough  for  me  to  creep  in.  In  I  went,  though 
it  was  dark  as  a  pocket.  I  knew  that  the  old 
bear  must  be  abroad,  and,  as  for  the  young 
ones,  I  was  willing  to  trust  them  ;  for,  as  I 
have  often  remarked,  all  young  creatures  seem 
to  be  civil,  till  they  have  cut  their  eye-teeth 
and  learned  the  wicked  ways  of  the  world. 
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"  When  I  got  into  the  cave,  I  felt  round 
and  found  that  it  was  about  five  feet  square 
with  a  bed  of  leaves  at  the  bottom.  Thd 
young  bears  had  slunk  away  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rock,  but  they  seemed  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance. I  found  the  place  quite  comfortable, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  myself  very  well 
off,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that 
Madam  Bear  would  be  coming  home  before 
long,  and  was  very  likely  to  consider  me  an 
intruder,  and  to  treat  me  accordingly.  These 
thoughts  disturbed  me  a  good  deal ;  but  at 
last  I  crept  out  of  the  cava,  and  gathered  a 
number  of  large  sticks.  I  then  went  in  again, 
and  stopped  up  the  entrance  by  wedging  the 
sticks  into  it  as  forcibly  as  I  could.  Having 
done  this,  and  laying  my  gun  at  my  side,  I 
felt  about  for  my  young  friends.  I  pretty 
soon  got  hold  of  one  of  them,- and,  caressing 
him  a  little,  pulled  him  toward  me.  He 
soon  snugged  down  at  my  side,  and  began  to 
lick  my  hands.  Pretty  soon  another  crept 
out  of  his  lurking-place,  and  came  to  me, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  all  wit  i  me  in 
bed. 

"  I  was  soon  very  warm  and  comfortable. 
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and,  alter  a  short  space,  the  whole  of  us  were 
in  a  sound  snooze.  How  long;  we  slept  I 
cannot  tell  but  I  was  awakened  by  a  ter- 
rible growl  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  a 
violent  twitching  and  jerking  of  the  sticks 
that  I  had  jammed  into  the  entrance.  I  was 
not  long  in  guessing  at  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  The  old  bear  had  come  back,  and  her 
sharp  scent  had  apprized  her  that  an  inter- 
loper had  crept  into  her  bedroom.  St. 
Nicholas !  how  she  did  roar,  and  how  the 
sticks  did  fly !  One  after  another  was 
wrenched  away,  and,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  every  stick  was  pulled  out  but  one.  This 
was  as  large  as  my  leg,  and  lay  across  the 
door  of  the  cave.  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  de- 
termined that  it  should  keep  its  place.  But 
the  raging  beast  seized  it  with  her  teeth,  and 
jerked  it  out  of  my  hands  in  a  twinkling. 
The  entrance  was  now  clear,  and,  dark  as  it 
was,  I  immediately  saw  the  glaring  eyeballs 
of  the  bear,  as  she  began  to  squeeze  herself 
into  the  cave.  She  paused  a  moment,  and, 
fixing  her  gaze  on  me,  uttered  the  most  fear- 
ful growl  I  ever  heard1  in  my  life.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  forget  it,  though  it  hap- 
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pened  when  I  was  a  stripling  —  and  that  is 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

•£  Well,  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  the  hole 
was  very  small  for  such  a  portly  creature ; 
and,  mad  as  she  was,  she  had  to  scratch  and 
squirm  to  get  into  the  cave.  All  this  time  I 
was  on  my  knees,  gun  in  hand,  and  ready  to 
let  drive  when  the  time  should  come.  Pok- 
ing the  muzzle  of  my  piece  right  in  between 
the  two  balls  of  fire,  whang  it  went !  I  was 
stunned  with  the  sound,  and  kicked  over  be- 
side. But  I  got  up  directly,  and  stood  ready 
for  what  might  come  next.  All  was  still  as 
death  :  even  the  cubs,  that  were  now  lurking 
in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  seemed  hushed 
in  awful  affright. 

"  As  soon  as  my  senses  had  fully  returned, 
I  observed  that  the  fiery  eyeballs  were  not 
visible,  and,  feeling  about  with  my  gun,  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  bear  seemed  to  be 
lifeless,  and  wedged  into  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  I  waited  a  while  to  see  if  life  had 
wholly  departed,  for  I  was  not  disposed  to 
risk  my  fingers  in  the  mouth  even  of  a  dying 
bear ;  but,  finding  that  the  creature  was 
really  dead,  I  took  hold  of  her  ea-s,  and  tried 
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lo  pull  her  out  of  the  hole.  But  this  was  a 
task  beyond  my  strength.  She  was  of  enor- 
mous size  and  weight,  and,  beside,  was  so 
jammed  into  the  rocks  as  to  defy  all  my 
efforts  to  remove  the  lifeless  body. 

"  '  Well,'  thought  I,  '  this  is  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish  !  Here  I  am  in  a  cave,  as  snug  as  a 
fly  in  a  bottle,  with  a  bear  for  a  cork  !  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  !  '  What 
would  have  been  the  upshot  I  cannot  say, 
had  not  unexpected  deliverance  been  afforded 
me.  While  I  was  tugging  and  sweating  to 
remove  the  old  bear,  I  hearji  something 
without,  as  if  there  were  persons  near  the 
cave.  By  and  by  the  creature  began  to 
twitch,  and  at  last  out  she  went,  at  a  single 
jerk.  I  now  crept  out  myself  — and,  behold, 
my  companions  were  there  ! 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  a  happy 
meeting.  We  made  a  feast  of  the  old  bear, 
and  spent  some  days  at  the  cave,  keeping  up 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  young  cubs. 
When  we  departed,  we  took  them  with  us,, 
and  they  seemed  by  no  means  unwilling  tc 
go.  We  ha  I  onlv  to  carry  our,  and  the  res* 
followed." 
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In  his  story  of  the  Siberian  Sable-Hunter, 
Robert  Merry  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
legend,  which  is  told  by  old  Linsk,  the  hero 
of  the  preceding  narrative. 

"  The  man  of  whom  I  am  going  to  give  an 
account  was  one  of  your  short,  tough  little  fel- 
lows, and  very  like  a  weasel  —  hard  to  catch, 
hard  to  kill,  and  worth  very  little  when 
you've  got  him.  I  forget  now  what  it  was 
led  him  off  to  such  a  wild  place  as  Kamschat- 
ka ;  but  I  believe  it  was  because  he  was  of  a 
restless  make,  and  so,  being  always  moving, 
he  finally  got  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor 
was  this  restlessness  his  only  peculiarity : 
he  was  one  of  those  people  to  whom  some- 
thing odd  is  always  happening ;  for  you 
know  that  there  are  persons  to  whom  ill  luck 
Bticks  just  as  naturally  as  a  burr  to  a  bear's 
'acket. 
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"Well,  Nurly  Nutt  —  for  that  was  th(, 
young  fellow's  name  —  found  hirr  self  one 
winter  at  Kamschatka.  It  was  far  to  the 
north,  where  the  sun  goes  down  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  and  brandy  freezes  as  hard 
as  a  stone.  However,  the  people  fine  a  way 
to  melt  the  brandy ;  and,  by  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  or  the  northern  lights,  which  make  it 
almost  as  light  as  day,  they  have  their  frolics, 
as  well  as  other  people. 

"  It  chanced  to  be  a  hard  winter,  and  the 
snow  was  very  deep.  However,  the  people 
tackled  up  their  dogs,  hitched  them  to  their 
sledges,  and  cantered  away  over  the  snow 
like  so  many  witches.  Nurly  was  a  great 
hand  at  a  frolic,  especially  if  the  girls  were 
of  the  mess ;  and  he  went  on  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  become  quite  a  favorite  with  the  softer 
sex.  But  it  so  happened,  that,  just  as  the 
girls  became  eager  to  catch  Nurly,  he 
wouldn't  be  caught,  you  know  —  a  thing 
that's  very  disobliging,  though  it's  very  much 
the  way  of  the  world. 

"  There  was  one  black-eyed  girl  that  par- 
ticularly liked  our  little  hero  ;  and  he  liked 
her  well  enough,  but  still  he  wouldn't  come  te 
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the  point  of  making  her  an  offer  of  his  hand 
Well,  they  went  on  flirting  and  frolicking  for 
some  time,  and  a  great  many  moonlight  rides 
they  had  over  the  snow-crust.  Well,  one 
night  they  were  out  with  a  party,  skimming 
over  the  vast  plain,  when  they  came  to  a 
steep  ridge,  and  the  leader  of  the  train  of 
sledges  must  needs  go  over  it.  It  was  hard 
work  for  the  dogs,  but  they  scrabbled  up  one 
after  another. 

"  Now,  Nurly  and  his  little  lass  were  be- 
hind all  the  rest,  and,  for  some  reason  of 
their  own,  they  were  a  good  deal  behind  * 
However,  they  ascended  the  hill  ;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  just  as  they  got  to  the 
top,  the  sledge  slipped  aside,  and  tipped  the 
pair  over.  The  sledge  went  on,  and  all  the 
more  swiftly  that  the  dogs  had  a  lighter  load ; 
but  down  the  hill-side  went  Nurly  and  the  girl, 
—  her  arms  around  him,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  bear,  and  he  a  cub.  At  last,  they  came  to 
the  bottom  with  a  terrible  thump,  tho  crust 
broke  through,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
precipitated  down  some  five-and-twenty  teet ' 
Both  were  stunned  ;  but,  soon  recovering, 
they  looked  around.    What  was  their  amaze- 
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inent  to  fin  1  themselves  in  a  street,  and  be« 
fore  a  little  church  !  Just  by  their  side  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  ! 

"  '  What  can  it  mean  ? '  said  Nurly. 

"  '  It  is  a  warning  ! '  said  the  lass. 

"  £  And  what  must  we  do  ? '  said  the 
other. 

'  Why,  Nurly,  don't  you  understand  ? ' 
replied  the  girl. 

"  1  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,'  said  the  youth. 

"  <  Shall  I  tell  you  ? '  said  the  girl. 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  he. 

"  '  Well,  Nurly,'  replied  the  lass,  c  we  havn 
been  a  good  deal  together,  and  we  like  each 
other  very  well,  and  yet  we  go  on,  and  noth- 
ing comes  of  it.  We  dance  and  ride,  and 
ride  and  dance,  and  still  nothing  comes  of  it. 
Well,  one  night  we  go  forth  in  the  sledge. 
The  train  passes  on  ;  it  courses  over  a  hill. 
They  all  go  safely.  You  and  I  alone  meet 
with  a  miracle.  We  are  hurled  to  the  valley 
—  we  descend  into  a  new  world  —  a  church 
is  oefore  us  —  we  are  alone,  saving  the 
presence  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  she 
smiles  upon  us.'    The  girl  hesitated. 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Nurly. 
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"•'Well — the  Virgin  smiles  —  and  here 
is  a  church  !  —  ' 

"  '  Well,  and  what  of  it  ?  Pray  what  doci 
it  all  mean  ? '  said  the  fellow. 

"  '  You  are  as  stupid  as  a  block  ! '  said  the 
lass,  weeping. 

"  < 1  can't  help  it/  said  Nurly  Nutt. 

"  '  You  can  help  it  —  you  must  help  it ! ' 
replied  the  girl,  smartly.  '  We  must  make  a 
vow.  Take  my  hand,  and  say  after  me.' 
He  now  obeyed. 

" '  We  do  here  take  a  most  holy  vow,  be- 
fore the  blessed  Virgin,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  that  we  will  love  each  other  till 
death,  and,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  priest, 
that  we  will  mutually  pledge  our  vows  as  man 
and  wife,  forever :  and  so  may  Heaven  help 
us  ! ' 

"  '  Whew  ! '  said  Nurly  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  kissed  his  betrothed. 

"They  then  began  to  look  around.  They 
saw  a  passage  leading  to  some  houses.  They 
passed  along,  and  there  found  a  village  all 
buried  beneath  the  snow  There  were  paths 
dug  out  along  the  streets,  and  from  house  to 
house  Here  the  people  dwelt,  as  if  nothing 
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had  happened.  They  had  herds  of  deer 
and  plenty  of  bear's  meat ;  and  thus  the) 
lived  till  spring  came  to  melt  away  the  snow, 
and  deliver  them  from  their  prison.  JMurly 
and  his  little  wife  staid  in  the  village  till 
spring,  and  then  went  to  their  friends.  They 
had  been  given  up  as  lost ;  so  there  was 
great  rejoicing  when  they  got  back.  Nurly 
was  laughed  at  a  lit  lie  for  the  advantage 
taken  of  his  ignorance  and  surprise  by  the 
lass  of  the  black  eyes  ;  but  he  was  still  con- 
tent, for  she  made  him  a  good  little  wife. 
He  brought  her  all  the  way  to  Okotsk,  and 
settled  there.  It  was  at  that  place  I  saw  him, 
and  heard  the  story.  It  sounds  queei,  but  I 
believe  it  true." 


THE  SAMOIDE  MAGICIAN 


Our  readers  know  that  along  the  northern 
borders  of  Asia  is  a  chill,  sea-beaten  shore, 
inhabited  by  a  thick,  short,  fish-eating  race 
of  people,  called  Samoides.  In  allusion  to 
their  brief  stature  and  remote  position,  the 
poet  calls  them' the  last  of  men."  The 
scene  of  the  following  story  is  laid  among 
these  people. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  an  old  Sa- 
moide  fisherman  that  had  the  most  beautiful 
daughter  that  ever  was  seen  She  was  very 
short  and  very  fat,  and  her  skin  shone  like 
blubber  oil.  Her  eyes  were  small  and  black  ; 
her  teeth  were  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  yel- 
low hue.  Her  hair,  also,  Was  yellow,  and, 
being  matted  together,  hung  down  in  a  thick 
mass  upon  her  shoulders. 

This  fair  girl  was  of  an  olive  color,  and 
such  were  her  charms  that  all  the  young  men 
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who  saw  her  fell  desperately  in  love  with  hei 
save  one.  This  latter  was  a  fisherman,  and 
famous  for  his  skill  in  every  species  of  adven- 
turous sport.  He  was  very  dexterous  in 
spearing  the  seal  and  sea-otter,  in  managing 
the  seal-skin  boat,  and  in  driving  the  reindeer 
sledge  over  the  snow. 

Now,  although  the  beautiful  lady,  whose 
name  was  Lis,  enslaved  all  others,  this  hero 
of  the  fish-hook  and  paddle  set  her  charms  at 
nought;  and,  as  the  Fates  are  very  whimsical, 
the  beautiful  girl,  disdaining  the  addresses 
of  all  besides,  became  desperately  enamored 
of  him.  She  took  every  opportunity  in  her 
power  to  please  and  fascinate  him,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  Loord  —  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  fisherman  —  resisted  her  advances, 
and,  in  fact,  treated  her  with  marked  neglect, 
if  not  disdain. 

This  appeared  very  wonderful  to  every 
body,  and  especially  to  Lis,  who  made  up 
ner  mind  that  some  evil-minded  spirit  had 
bewitched  Loord,  and  thus  enabled  and  dis- 
posed him  to  resist  her  charms.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  go  to  an  island  at  some 
distance  in  the  ocean,  where  she  had  an 
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uncle  living,  and,  under  pretence  of  visiting 
him,  to  consult  a  famous  sorcerer,  or  magi- 
cian, who  dwelt  there,  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  his  counsel  in  the  matter. 

Now,  Lis  was  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
managing  a  boat ;  so  she  determined  to  go 
alone.  She  got  into  a  boat  made  of  seal- 
skins, and  set  forth  upon  the  sea,  having 
bade  her  friends  farewell,  who  were-  at  the 
landing  to  take  leave  of  her.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  she  would  return  the  next  day,  bu' 
she  came  not ;  the  second  day,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth,  passed  away,  but  the  beauti- 
ful Lis  did  not  return.  At  length,  some  anx 
iety  existed  among  her  friends  as  to  her  wel- 
fare, and  even  the  interest  of  Loord  was 
roused.  He  determined  to  set  forth  in  search 
of  her  ;  and,  that  very  day,  entering  his  seal- 
skin boat,  he  departed  for  the  magician's 
island. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  previous 
to  starting,  Loord,  who  generally  avoided 
brandy,  took  a  large  draught,  by  the  advice 
of  an  aged  fisherman,  —  not  so  much  to  ex- 
clude the  cold,  as  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

Things  went  pretty  well  with  Loord  in 
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I  lie  first  part  of  his  voyage  ;  but,  after  a  while 
according  to  his  account  of  the  matter  on  his 
return,  as  he  began  to  approach  the  magi- 
cian's island,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  but 
it  was  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  porpoise 
before  a  squall.  He  kept  his  eye  upon  it 
steadily  for  some  time,  when  at  last  it  sank, 
and  did  not  rise  again.  Loord  used  all  his 
strength  to  reach  the  place,  and  finally  came 
to  it,  and  the  water  was  whirling  and  boiling 
*-ound  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  an  island  was  to  be 
seen.  Loord  sailed  over  and  over  the  spot, 
and  waited  a  long  time  to  see  if  he  could  not 
pick  up  somebody,  and  particularly  the  beau- 
tiful Lis  ;  but  he  found  no  one. 

Loord  at  last  returned.  He  had  been 
gone  all  day,  and  it  was  late  at  night  when 
he  reached  his  home.  He  was  in  a  bewil- 
dered state,  but  told  his  story  as  I  have  re- 
lated it.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  per- 
haps the  brandy  got  into  his  head,  and  that 
the  sinking  of  the  island  was  all  an  illusion  ; 
but  he  laughed  at  the  idea.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  a  boat  came  from  the  magician's 
isle,  and,  behold,  the  beautiful  Lis  was  in  it, 
tts  well  and  charming  as  ever  !    Her  friends 
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came  to  see  her,  and  her  lovers  returned,  and 
all  congratulated  her  upon  her  good  looks, 
and  upon  her  escape  from  being  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  magician's 
island.  This  made  her  stare,  upon  which 
they  told  her  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
Loord. 

It  being  now  ascertained  that  the  island  of 
the  magician  was  still  standing  in  its  place, 
Loord  became  an  object  of  general  ridicule  ; 
and,  as  he  was  no  longev  a  hero  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  Lis  began  to  think  she  could 
live  without  him.  Accordingly,  when  she  met 
him,  she  tossed  up  her  head,  and  passed  him 
by  with  disdain.  This  brought  Loord  to  his 
senses,  and  he  began  to  see  that  Lis  was  indeed 
irery  beautiful ;  and  pretty  soon  he  found  out 
that  he  could  not  live  without  her.  So  he 
began  to  woo  her  ;  but  at  first  she  would  not 
listen  to  him.  After  a  great  deal  of  teasing, 
however,  she  consented,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried. But  ever  after,  if  any  thing  wert  wrong, 
Lis  would  jeer  him  about  the  magician's  island, 
that  bobbed  up  and  down  like  a  porpoise 
before  a  storm,  arid  at  last  went  down  to  the 
bottom !     This  always   brought   Loord  to 
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terms  ;  and,  in  short,  by  means  of  this  affair, 
Lis  not  only  obtained  a  husband,  but  she  used 
the  story  ever  after  to  manage  him  ;  for  it 
gave  her  a  power  over  him  like  that  of  a 
strong  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a  headstrong 
horse 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  in  those 
parts  found  out  that  Lis  went  to  the  island 
to  consult  the  magician,  and  they  imputed 
Loord's  conduct  entirely  to  his  interference, 
in  behalf  of  the  beautiful  girl.  But  the  only 
real  magician  in  the  case  was  the  brandy,  for 
Lis  did  not  find  the  seer,  whom  she  sought, 
at  home ;  and,  though  she  waited  some  day^ 
she  did  not  see  him ! 


THE  JAPANESE  CHRISTIANS 


The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  like  manjrothei 
people,  pretend  that  their  nation  has  existed  for 
ages,  and  they  tell  of  rulers  that  lived  millions 
of  years  ago.  Yet  they  were  entirely  unknown 
to  Europe,  till  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
navigators,  who  were  the  first  to  explore  that 
portion  of  the  world.  The  government  of 
Portugal  was  then  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
intercourse  with  these  Eastern  nations,  and, 
accordingly,  they  sent  ships  and  ambassadors 
to  Japan.  They  also  despatched  missionaries 
to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion  into  that 
country. 

At  first  these  were  kindly  received,  and, 
in  the  space  of  sixty  years,  about  one  half 
of  the  whole  empire  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Had  the  Europeans  conducted  wise- 
ly, they  might  have  effected  the  complete 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Japan,  and 
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established  a  permanent  intercourse  between 
that  country  and  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  But,  instead  of  this,  their  conduct 
was  licentious,  and  they  meddled,  improp- 
erly, in  political  matters.  Accordingly,  in 
1617,  the  missionaries  were  banished  forever 
from  the  country,  and  the  Japanese  who 
had  become  Christians  were  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  These  were 
continued  for  forty  years,  and  several  millions 
of  people  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  It  is  a  story  of  this  persecution  that  I 
am  now  going  to  tell  you. 

It  was  long  after  the  missionaries  had 
been  banished,  that  there  lived  a  rich  Japan- 
ese merchant  in  the  great  city  of  Jeddo. 
This  is  on  the  Island  of  Niphon,  and  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  It  contains  nearly  as 
many  inhabitants  as  London,  but  the  houses 
are  generally  small. 

The  name  of  this  merchant  was  Nanky 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  good  charac 
ter,  his  kindness  to  the  poo',  and  his  obser- 
vance of  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  society. 
His  wealth  was  almost  boundless.  It  is  true, 
he  had  no  ships,  for  the  Japanese  have  little 
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commerce  on  the  sea,  their  vessels  being  small 
and  only  able  to  creep  along  the  margins  of 
their  own  islands.  But  he  owned  vast  landed 
estates;  and,  as  the  cultivation  ol  the  soil  ia 
the  most  honorable  occupation  there,  he  chose 
to  be  called  a  farmer,  and  brought  up  his  only 
son  to  that  occupation. 

This  young  man,  named  Sado,  was  now 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  lived  upon  a  fine 
estate  situated  in  a  valley,  called  Noorki,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Fusi.  This  is  the  loftiest 
peak  in  all  Japan,  and  its  top  is  so  high. as  to 
be  always  covered  with  snow.  The  estate  of 
young  Sado,  however,  had  a  warm  and  de- 
lightful climate  ;  in  winter,  it  was  not  so  cold 
as  to  injure  the  orange- trees,  and  in  midsum 
mer,  the  breezes  came  down  from  the  top  of 
old  Fusi  with  a  refreshing  coolness.  Here  the 
young  man  dwelt,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  around. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  valley  of 
Noorki  lived  a  nobleman  by  the  name  01 
Gasaki.  Like  many  of  the  nobles  of  Japan, 
he  was  poor  and  proud.  He  pretended  to  be 
of  celestial  origin,  his  remote  ancestors  being 
as  he  claimed^  divine. 
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He  dwelt  in  a  castle,  once  of  great 
strength,  but  now  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
He,  however,  affected  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  loftiest  peer.  He  collected 
his  taxes,  and  enforced  his  authority  on  all 
the  people  around  him,  with  severity,  and  re- 
quired the  utmost  nicety  of  etiquette  to  be 
observed  by  all  who  came  to  his  castle.  It  is 
true,  that,  with  all  this  pretence,  —  his  celestial 
descent,  his  ancient  castle,  and  his  great  au- 
thority, —  Gasaki  was  obliged  to  carry  on  r 
manufactory  of  baskets  and  varnished  boxes ., 
to  increase  his  scanty  income  and  supply  hiu 
necessities.  This,  however,  was  done  as  se. 
cretly  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  allude  to  the  circumstance. 

Gasaki  had  two  children  —  a  son  called 
Lofo,  and  a  daughter  named  Soonki.  The 
former  was  now  required  to  live  at  Jeddo,  in 
the  palace  of  the  cobi,  or  king  of  Japan,  as 
a  hostage,  to  insure  the  good  conduct  of  his 
father  towards  the  government — it  being  un- 
derstood that,  if  Gasaki  should  do  any  thing  to 
offend  the  king,  Lofo  must  die.  Such  is  the 
custom  of  Japan,  and  all  the  chiefs  or  nobles 
are  thus  obliged  to  keep  a  part  c  f  their  families 
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at  court  as  hostages,  and  pledges  for  tneu 
good  behavior 

Now,  Soonki  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful girls  that  ever  was  seen  ;  and,  as  women 
in  Japan  have  as  much  freedom  as  among  us, 
she  often  met  young  Sado,  whose  estate  was 
near  her  father's  castle.  They  accordingly 
became  well  acquainted,  and  in  time  they 
loved  each  other  very  tenderly. 

I  must  tell  you  that  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Fusi  was  a  shaded  glen,  in  which  were  a  num- 
ber of  deep  and  dark  caves.  Into  one  of 
these  a  Catholic  priest  had  retired  during  the 
persecutions,  and  here  he  had  continued  to 
dwell.  Only  a  few  persons  knew  of  his  res- 
idence there  ;  these  were  those  who  still  held 
the  Christian  faith.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  conceal  their  opinions  with  the  utmost 
gecrecy ;  for  exposure,  or  suspicion  even,  would 
have  subjected  them  to  cruel  torture  and  ago- 
nizing death. 

Among  these  followers  of  the  hermit  priest 
was  one  of  the  seven  wives  of  Gasaki,  and  she 
was  the  mother  of  Soonki.  She  had  carefully 
educated  her  daughter  in  her  own  faith,  and 
more  than  once  they  had  both  stolen  to  ibo 
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glen  and  held  religious  interviews  with  the 
now  aged  and  decrepit  father.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fact,  that  a  religious  faith  is  only  loved 
the  more  if  it  bring  danger  and  trial  upon 
its  votary ;  and,  therefore,  the  youthful  maid- 
in  received  the  faith  of  the  cross  with  all 
the  fervor  of  youth  and  all  the  devotion  of  a 
martyr. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  acquaintance 
between  young  feado  and  Soonki  had  com- 
menced, before  he  avowed  his  affection,  and 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  replied 
evasively  at  first,  and  then  stated  that  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  their  union  existed.  Sado  urged 
her  to  explain,  but  for  a  long  time  she  refused. 
At  last,  she  confessed  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
Christian.  Sado  was  shocked,  and  for  a  time 
the  intercourse  of  the  lovers  was  suspended. 
It  was,  however,  renewed :  the  cause  of  sep- 
aration became  the  topic  of  discussion,  and, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Soonki,  Sado  became  a 
Christian.  He  was  also  accepted  by  her  as 
her  lover  He  now  applied  for  the  consent 
of  the  haugnty  father,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  :  — 

"Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man,  whose 
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father  was  a  merchant,  should  hope  to  match 
himself  with  a  maiden  who  is  descended 
through  ten  thousand  generations,  from  the 
immortal  Tensio  Dai  Sir  ?  Have  you,  whose 
name  is  but  of  yesterday,  the  audacity  to 
ask  to  ally  yourself  with  a  family  that  ranks 
among  its  members  the  many-headed  idol 
Quanwan  ;  Amida,  the  judge  of  departed 
souls  ;  Temacco,  the  keeper  of  the  door  of  the 
condemned  ;  and  Driso,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  purgatory  ?  Young  man,  you  aspire 
to  an  honor  of  which  peers  and  princes  might 
oe  proud ;  but,  sir,  I  am  not  only  a  peer  of 
Japan,  with  the  oldest  and  best  blood  of  the 
empire  in  my  veins,  but  I  am  a  father.  Soon- 
ki  is  my  only  daughter,  and  she  rules  my 
heart.  She  says  her  happiness  is  allied  to 
yours :  take  her,  and  make  her  blest !  "  The 
old  man  now  made  sixteen  stately  bows,  near- 
ly to  the  ground,  and  backed  himself  out  of  the 
room,  as  is  the  custom  in  Japan.  Sado  re- 
tired, and  Gasaki  was  left  rubbing  his  hands 
with  delight  to  think  that  his  daughter  was  tc 
wed  the  richest  youth  living  within  sight  oi 
old  Fusi's  lofty  peak. 

Gasak  was  sc  much  elated,  that  he  deter 
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mined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Meaco,  a  fa- 
mous city,  where  are  a  great  many  temples, 
and  where  the  dairi,  the  spiritual  chief  of 
the  empire,  resides.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
swell  his  retinue,  for  a  Japanese  peer  is  esti- 
mated according  to  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers. Both  Soonki  and  Sado  sought  to  avoid 
this  expedition,  but  the  chief  insisted  on  their 
going,  and  required  Sado  also  to  muster  as 
many  of  his  own  men  as  possible,  and  to  join 
his  train.  This  being  done,  they  set  out  with 
about  four  thousand  people.  Couriers  were 
despatched  to  go  before  the  company,  and 
engage  lodgings  and  provisions  at  the  taverns, 
which  are  numerous  along  the  road. 

The  chief  persons  of  the  party,  as  Gasa- 
ki,  several  of  his  wives,  his  daughter,  Sado, 
and  others,  rode  in  small  carriages  drawn  by 
oxen,  buffaloes,  or  little  horses.  There  were 
no  asses,  camels,  mules,  or  elephants,  for  these 
are  not  used  in  Japan.  The  train  was  attend- 
ed by  thousands  of  dogs,  which  are  held  al- 
most sacred  by  the  Japanese  ;  and,  left  to  their 
own  pleasure,  they  barked,  howled,  snapped, 
and  fought  with  each  other,  making  such  a 
din  as  almost  to  drown  every  other  sound 
10 
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Add  to  this  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  and  buffa 
ioes,  the  neighing  of  the  little  horses,  the  gab- 
ble of  the  men  and  women,  and  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  thousands  of  beggars  that  lined 
the  road,  and  you  may  imagine  the  turmoil 
and  confusion  of  the  scene. 

The  road  on  which  they  travelled  was  of 
great  width,  and  nicely  fenced  ;  on  all  sides, 
the  land  seemed  burdened  with  the  richest 
crops  of  vegetation.  Every  inch  of  ground 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden  ;  even  the  steep 
hill-sides  were  supported  with  terraces,  yield- 
ing their  harvest  of  fruits. 

As  the  pilgrims  moved  along,  they  met. 
other  parties  returning,  some  from  Meaco,  and 
some  from  Isje,  the  seat  of  the  temple  of  Ten- 
sio  Dai  Sir,  the  chief  of  the  celestial  spirits.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  so  many  thousand 
people,  passing  and  repassing,  could  find  sup- 
port ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  Japan, 
they  reject  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  live  with  wonderful  frugality  upon  vege- 
tables alone. 

Gasaki  and  his  party  at  last  arrived  at  Meaco. 
and  proceeded  to  the  great  temple  of  Fokosi: 
This  is  a  vast  edifice,  one  thousand  feet  in 
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length,  paved  with  squares  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  a  hundred  columns  of  cedar,  and 
having  a  colossal  idol  of  Budda,  eighty  feet  in 
height.  Having  performed  their  religious 
services  here,  the  party  went  to  the  temple  of 
Qwanwan,  and  paid  their  reverence  to  the 
goddess  of  thirty-three  hands,  and  the  little 
deities  arranged  on  shelves,  of  which  there 
are  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

Having  spent  some  time  at  Meaco,  which 
is  a  vast  city,  twice  as  large  as  New  York, 
and  the  centre  of  Japanese  trade,  and  having 
not  only  performed  their  religious  ceremonies 
but  paid  all  due  obeisance  to  their  religious 
chief,  the  dairi,  Gasaki  and  his  vast  retinue 
returned  home.  All  had  passed  off  well, 
and  the  old  chief  was  delighted,  particu- 
larly as  Sado  had  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  and,  by  his  liberality,  had  even 
left  some  broad  pieces  of  gold  unexpended  in 
his  treasury. 

But  events  soon  occurred  to  darken  the 
prospects  of  Gasaki  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him.  A  few  days  after  his  return 
from  Meaco,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
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dairi  commanding  his  immediate  presence  at 
Meaco.  The  chief  was  aiarmed  for  he  knew 
that  sucn  a  summons  portended  danger :  yet 
he  dared  not  refuse  obedience.  He  went 
accordingly,  and  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  dairi's  palace.  This  place  was  itsel 
like  a  town,  it  being  of  immense  extent,  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  containing  several 
thousand  people.  Gasaki  was  taken  into  the 
presence  of  the  dairi,  who  is  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  emperors,  and  who  still  claims 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  But  the  cobi 
having  gradually  usurped  all  political  authori- 
ty and  power,  the  dairi  is  only  permitted  to 
interfere  in  religious  matters ;  but  in  these  he 
is  supreme. 

The  dairi  immediately  proceeded  to  accuse 
the  chief  of  harboring  Christianity  in  his  fam- 
ily. This  accusation  struck  him  with  horror, 
for  he  knew  that  no  crime  was  equal  to  hold- 
ing the  faith  of  the  cross.  He  therefore  denied 
it,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to  adduce  tie 
proof.  The  dairi  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  his  favorite  wife  Leos,  and  her  daughtei 
Soonki,  as  well  as  her  betrothed  lover,  young 
Sado,  were  all  observed  to  avoid  trampling  on 
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the  cross  before  the  great  temple  of  Fokosi, 
and  also  to  omit  many  of  the  essential  ceremo- 
nies of  that  holy  temple. 

Gasaki  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  that  in  reli- 
gious persecution,  suspicion  is  as  fatal  as  proof ; 
and,  beside,  he  had  himself  noticed  some  pe- 
culiarities in  the  persons  accused,  which  made 
him  fear  that  the  awful  charge  was  true.  Bu. 
a  Japanese  chief  never  fails  in  courage  and 
independence :  he  therefore  declared  his  own 
innocence,  and  expressed  his  hope,  nay,  his 
confidence,  that  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  well 
as  Sado,  were  all  free  from  the  imputed  guilt. 
But  this  could  not  relieve  the  chief  from  sus- 
picion ;  he  was  therefore  ordered  into  prison, 
where  he  was  chained,  and  confined  in  a  dark 
room. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  Meaco,  and  in 
the  dairi's  palace,  and  among  his  own  ser- 
vants, there  were  several  persons  who  still 
cherished,  in  secret,  the  religion  of  Christ. 
These  soon  learned  what  was  going  forward, 
and  they  sent  swift  messengers  to  Sado,  com- 
municating the  tidings  of  what  had  taken 
place..  He  went  immediately  to  Gasaki's 
castle,  and  told  Leos  and  her  daughter  of  the 
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appalling  events.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
They  knew  that  a  mandate  for  their  appeai- 
ance  at  Meaco  would  soon  come,  and  then 
nothing  but  torture  and  death  could  be  their 
lot.  Several  plans  were  prepared,  one  ot 
which  was  to  fly  and  find  safety  with  the  her- 
mit in  the  caverns  of  Fusi.  But  this  would 
confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  dairi  as  to  Gasa- 
ki,  and  he  and  his  son  were  sure  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  fidelity  of  friendship  in  Japan  is 
true  to  the  last ;  and,  after  praying  for  divine 
aid,  they  went  severally  to  their  employments, 
determined  to  wait  for  events,  and  yield  to  the 
decrees  of  Heaven. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  anticipated  sum- 
mons arrived  ;  and  Leos,  Soonki,  and  Sado, 
being  taken  into  custody,  were  escorted  by  a 
body  of  some  twenty  soldiers,  mounted  on 
horses,  towards  Meaco.  It  was  now  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  the  heat  was  excessive, 
until  the  party  began  to  wind  through  the  ra- 
vines that  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fusi. 
Here,  sheltered  by  the  overhanging  cliffs,  and 
refreshed  by  the  breezes  that  came  down  to  fan 
the  heated  lowlands,  the  party  proceeded  with 
a  reluctant  step,  as  if  enchanted  by  the  wild, 
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yet  lovely  scenes  around.  Whi  e  they  were 
still  threading  their  way  through  the  glen, 
a  dark  cloud  began  to  gather  over  the  top 
of  Fusi,  and  the  thunders  came  muttering 
down  its  sides.  The  lightning  was  soon 
seen  darting  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  the  peals 
of  thunder,  growing  louder  and  louder,  seemed 
to  shake  the  mountain  to  its  very  foundation 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  such 
fierce  thunder-storms  are  experienced  as  in 
Japan  ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  elements  were  striving  to  display 
their  utmost  fury.  The  air  grew  dark  almost 
as  night ;  the  winds  died  away,  save  only  an 
occasional  gust  that  wrung  the  heavy  trees, 
like  so  many  wisps,  and  then  left  them  still 
and  silent.  The  lightning  came  flash  on  flash, 
and  the  thunder  peal  on  peal.  The  startled 
horses  dashed  away  from  their  masters,  and  the 
trembling  men  stood  horror-struck  on  the  spot. 
Near  by  was  a  post  with  a  board,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  cross,  but  the  board  moved 
on  a  pivot,  and  was  used  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  praying  machine ;  though,  in  fact,  it  stood 
before  Jie  hermit's  cave,  and  was  looked  upon 
by  him  as  a  cross.    Several  of  the  soldier? 
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ran  to  this,  and  turned  the  board  rapidly 
round,  hoping  to  appease  the  angry  deity  of 
the  mountain  and  the  storm,  by  the  abundance 
of  their  petitions ;  each  revolution  of  the  board 
being  deemed  a  prayer  ! 

At  last,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
water  came  down  the  mountain  in  torrents  : 
at  the  same  time,  the  wind  burst  like  a  hurri- 
cane upon  all  around,  the  trees  were  dashed 
to  earth,  the  darkness  thickened,  a  fearful 
roar  filled  the  cave.  This  lasted  but  a  few 
moments,  and  the  Uspespest  was  over.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  now 
rose  and  looked  around.  They  were  all  un- 
hurt ;  but  where  were  the  prisoners  ?  Not 
one  of  them  was  to  be  seen  !  In  vain  did  the 
soldiers  examine  the  rocks  around ;  in  vain 
did  they  inspect  the  rivulet  that  now  foamed 
and  fretted  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  They 
were  gone,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  bo. 
discovered.  It  was  plainly  a  miracle ;  the 
accused  were  innocent,  and  the  offended  ge- 
nius of  Fusi  had  sent  the  storm,  not  only 
to  rescue  them,  but  to  confound  their  ac- 
cusers ! 

The  story  was  carried  to  the  dairi  by  the 
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soldiers.  These  were  put  to  the  torture  bul 
as  they  all  persisted  in  the  same  tale,  and, 
moreover,  as  news  soon  came  that  Leos, 
Soonki,  and  Sado,  were  all  safely  at  home,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  their  account  was 
believed,  and  their  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
»eiy  was  adopted.  Gasaki  was  set  at  liberty  ; 
a  large  deputation  was  sent  to  turn  round  the 
ooard  at  the  foot  of  Fusi  thirty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  times,  so  as  to 
nsure  the  pacification  of  the  mountain  god  , 
'ind  the  whole  matter  ended.  Soonki  and 
Sado,  who,  with  the  mother  of  the  former,  had 
fled  into  the  hermit's  glen  during  the  storm, 
were  united  in  the  Japanese  fashion,  the  bride 
lighting  a  torch  at  the  fire  of  one  of  the  altars, 
and  he  lighting  another  at  hers.  They  were 
afterwards  married,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  church,  in  the  cave  of  the  priest,  and,  while 
they  adhered  to  their  Christian  faith,  they 
lived  and  died  among  the  Japanese,  as  those 
who  w  ere  under  the  guardianship  of  celestia 
beings 
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A  TALE  OF  CHINA. 


China,  though  often  associated  in  the  mind 
with  Japan,  is  still  a  very  different  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  appear  to  have 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Chinese : 
they  have  the  same  small,  half-open  eyes  ;  the 
same  soft  and  sleepy  expression  ;  the  same 
yellow  skin  ;  and,  to  some  extent,  the  same 
religion.  But  the  government,  manners  and 
customs,  are  very  different.  China  has  but 
one  chief,  and  he  is  sole  emperor  ;  Japan  has 
two  —  the  dairi,  who  is  king  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  the  cobi,  who  is  king  in  all  other 
affairs.  China  has  mandarins,  who  are  con- 
sidered noble,  but  they  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  emperor ;  the  nobles  of  Japan  live  in 
strong  castles,  collect  revenues  of  the  people, 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  tl  >e  soil,  and  assert 
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their  independence  in  many  things.  The 
Chinese  are  mean,  cowardly,  selfish,  and 
treacherous  ;  the  Japanese  are  frank,  brave, 
fiiendly,  and  faithful,  preferring  tortuie  and 
death  to  the  betrayal  or  desertion  of  a  friend. 
The  Chinese  have  little  honor,  and  no  self- 
respect ;  the  Japanese  are  sensitive  of  their 
honor,  keenly  alive  to  disgrace,  and,  when 
sentenced  to  death,  ask  and  obtain  leave 
to  plunge  the  deadly  knife  into  their  bowels, 
rather  than  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

To  all  this  it  may  )e  added  that,  while  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese  has  led  them  to  exclude 
foreigners,  and  avoid  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  the  Japanese  have  only  adopted  this 
custom  since  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  interfered  in  the  afifaiis  of  thei 
government,  and  led  to  the  same  jealous 
system  which  has  attached  to  China  for  ages. 

But  though  there  are  so  many  points  of 
difference  between  these  two  great  nations, 
there  is  one  in  which  they  resemble  each 
other:  they  both  claim  great  antiquity,  and 
furnish  long  lists  of  kings,  who,  if  their  histo- 
rians are  to  be  believed,  existed  some  thou- 
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sands  of  years  before  the  world  began.  China 
is.  doubtless,  among  the  oldest  of  AsiatV,  coun- 
tries, and  their  records  go  back,  with  pretty 
good  authority,  some  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ.  At  this  time  Yee,  an  emperor  nine 
feet  high,  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  during  his 
sway  we  are  told  that  it  rained  gold  for  three 
days  in  succession.  The  Chinese  Wall,  which 
as  by  far  the  greatest  existing  monument  of 
numan  labor,  was  built  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ ;  it  is  fifteen  hundred  mileg 
long,  and  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  sufficient 
to  construct  a  wall  seven  feet  in  height  around 
the  entire  world.  A  work  so  immense  proves 
that  China  was  a  vast  empire  long  before 
Rome  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  and 
splendor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  relate  the  histoiy 
of  China  ;  but  these  details  are  necessary  as 
a  preface  to  my  story.  It  is  matter  of  history 
that  China,  as  well  as  Japan,  was  visited  by 
Catholic  missionaries,  soon  after  these  coun- 
tries were  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Some  of  them  penetrated  to  Pekin.  and  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  here  were 
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converted  to  Christianity.  To  this  day  there 
are  Catholic  missionaries  in  China,  though, 
when  they  hav3  once  entered  the  country 
'.he-  or:  -loomed  to  continue  there  during 
their  lives.  There  are  also  several  thousand 
Chinese  converts  to  Christianity,  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire. 

Well,  we  must  now  go  back  to  the  year 
1625,  when  a  holy  father  of  the  church  was 
travelling  in  the  district  of  Shensy,  which  lies 
on  the  border  of  Tartary.  Here,  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  flows  a  beautiful 
stream  called  Hoei-ho,  a  branch  of  the  Hoan- 
ho,  and  situated  upon  its  banks  is  a  great  city 
called  Singan-fou.  As  the  priest  was  ap- 
proaching this  place,  he  saw  a  temple  or  pa- 
goda dedicated  to  the  Chinese  god  Fo.  It 
looked,  at  a  little  distance,  like  a  steeple  of 
four  stories,  with  arched  openings  in  each 
story,  the  whole  being  terminated  by  a  conical 
point.  It  was  built  upon  a  slope  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  swept  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Hoei-ho.  Immediately 
around,  the  scenery  was  peculiarly  wild,  while 
farther  off  all  was  art  and  cultivation.  The 
rity  lay  at  a  l'ttle  distance,  and  covered  a 
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arge  space  of  the  valley  ;  while  every  eleva 
tion  around  it  was  occupied  with  villas,  many 
of  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  all  kept  in 
a  state  of  perfect  neatness. 

The  holy  father  proceeded  to  ponder  upon 
the  scene,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  vastness  and 
antiquity  of  an  empire  which  had  attained  so 
great  a  population,  and  reached  such  a  pitch 
of  civilization,  as,  even  among  the  hidden  and 
remote  borders  of  Tartary,  to  present  such  a 
scene  as  this.  While  he  was  thinking  of 
these  things,  the  skies  grew  dark,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes  the  whole  scene  was 
shadowed  with  a  thick  thunder-cloud,  and 
large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  He  there- 
fore hastened  forward,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  I  have  before  mentioned.  He  found 
it  to  be  filled  with  all  manner  of  images,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance,  in  this  and  other  re 
spects,  to  a  Catholic  church  in  his  own  country. 

There  was  no  person  in  the  temple  ;  and, 
as  the  storm  continued  with  great  fury,  the 
priest  remained  there  for  shelter,  until  at  last 
the  shadows  of  night  began  to  fall  around. 
It  was  soon  quite  dark,  and  the  father  saw 
that  it  vas  his  lot  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
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place.  He  therefore  groped  about  till  he 
found  a  sort  of  niche  in  the  wall,  sheltered 
from  the  blast,  and  here  he  sat  down.  His 
mind  wandered  from  one  thing  to  another, 
until,  at  last,  he  fancied  himself  at  home,  in 
nis  own  country.  A  priest  is,  after  all,  a  man, 
and  has  his  affections  as  well  as  others.  The 
idea  of  being  once  more  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers  so  engrossed  his  mind  that,  when  at 
last  he  fell  asleep,  his  dreams  were  tissues 
woven  out  of  the  fond  remembrances  of  father 
and  mother,  of  brother  and  sister,  of  merry 
childhood  and  ardent  youth.  Holy  father 
as  he  was,  he  dreamed  —  though  in  his  sleep 
he  crossed  himself — of  a  maiden  whom  he 
loved  in  his  youthful  days,  and  whose  lips,  in 
a  moment  of  madness,  met  his  own.  His 
dream  went  on  —  he  wooed  the  maiden  ;  he 
won  her  heart ;  he  asked  her  hand,  and  she 
gave  her  consent. 

Alas,  that  man  should  be  thus  cheated !  — 
that  a  priest,  who  had  sworn  to  take  no  wife 
to  his  bosom  —  to  devote  all  his  affections  to 
the  church  ;  a  Jesuit,  who  had  forsaken  his 
home  forever  ;  a  missionary,  who  wandered 
in  hopeless  exile  in  a  remote  region  rf  the 
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earth  ;  one  who  even  now  was  crouching  be- 
neath the  dark  arches  of  a  heathen  temple 
unknowing  and  unknown — alas,  that  such  a 
be  ng  could  be  deluded,  even  in  a  dream,  by 
scenes  so  improbable,  so  impossible,  as  these  i 
But  so  it  is — the  priest's  heart  had  now  paint- 
ed upon  it  a  bright  picture  of  other  days, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  spell.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  about  to  be  married,  and  to  one 
he  loved.  He  fancied  that  he  and  his  bride 
had  entered  the  church  ;  they  were  at  the 
altar ;  the  music  was  pealing  through  the 
aisles  and  arches  —  when  — he  awoke  !  He 
crossed  himself  again,  and  muttered  several 
prayers  ;  for  the  holy  man  felt  it  to  be  sinful 
for  one  of  his  profession  even  to  dream  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world. 

But  while  he  sat  there  crossing  himself, 
real  music,  such  as  he  had  heard  in  his  native 
land,  and  such  as  was  strange  in  China, 
came  full  and  sweet  upon  his  ears.  He  now 
.Doked  abroad  ;  the  tempest,  had  ceased,  but, 
amid  the  intense  darkness,  he  saw  lights  flash- 
ing in  the  glen,  and  a  procession  moving  slow- 
ly towards  the  temple.  The  priest  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  shook  himself,  and  then  took  a  cord 
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that  was  tied  round  his  body,  and  thrashed  it 
across  his  back  smartly,  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was  fully  awake.  Still  the  music  — soft,  but 
sweet  —  came  swelling  toward  the  temple  ;  the 
lights  advanced,  beaming  brighter  and  bright- 
er, and  the  procession  moved  steadily  onward 
through  the  gloom.  The  father  was  in  a 
maze.  "  Is  it  a  reality,"  said  he,  mournfully, 
"  or  a  fiction  of  the  Evil  One  to  tempt  me  to 
some  mortal  sin  ?  "  While  he  was  pondering 
upon  this  fearful  question,  the  procession  en- 
tered the  temple ;  they  proceeded  to  an  arched 
recess  on  one  side  of  the  space,  where,  by  the 
light  of  the  torches,  the  father  saw  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  cross,  cut  in  bass-relief,  on  the  rock 
of  the  wall. 

There  were  two  youthful  figures  in  the 
party  ;  one  a  female  in  white,  and  closely 
veiled  ;  the  other  a  young  man,  attired  in  the 
fashion  of  other  climes.  They  knelt  before 
the  altar  :  a  man,  who  seemed  a  priest,  read 
from  a  book.  The  youthful  pair  joined  hands ; 
the  whole  party  now  knelt ;  a  fervent  prayei 
was  uttered  by  the  priest,  and  the  responses 
came  from  the  numerous  attendants.  Tha 
torches  were  waved  o  the  air  j  sweet  music 
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was  diffused ;  and  then  a  strain  of  music  so 
deep,  so  sweet,  so  lovely,  was  poured  forth, 
that  the*  priest,  who  all  this  time  sat  in  his 
niche,  in  a  sort  of  waking  trance,  found  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  In  spite 
of  his  holy  vows,  his  prayers,  his  penance,  his 
heart  was  melted  with  the  thoughts  of  home, 
brought  back  by  this  scene,  so  much  like  the 
marriage  rites  of  his  native  land.  "  And 
yet,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  it  is  all  an  li.usion. 
Even  in  this  lone  land,  where  I  am  lost  to 
my  country  and  my  kindred,  the  devil  has 
pursued  me,  and  now  seeks  to  seduce  me  ;  to 
turn  my  heart  from  my  high  purpose  of  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  this  mighty 
empire,  by  presenting  the  fond  images  of  my 
early  days,  and  thus  sickening  my  heart 
with  this  desolate  banishment,  this  weary 
exile.  But  he  shall  not  triumph.  I  will 
wrestle  like  Jacob,  I  will  prevail  like  Israel ! " 

Saying  this,  the  holy  father  crossed  him- 
self, counted  his  beads,  and  ran  over  his 
prayers.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the 
wedding  party  crossed  the  temple,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  place  in  front  of  a  hideous  image 
of,  Fo,  at  least  forty  feet  in  height.    It  had  a 
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resemblance  to  a  man  overgrown  w  ith  flesh, 
and  besotted  with  indulgence.  Seen  in  the 
waning  light  of  the  torches,  the  face  had  a 
horrid  expression  of  vulgar  mirth  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  father  looked  at  it,  and  fancied  that 
it  was  laughing  at  him ;  he  imagined  that  he 
could  see  the  twinkle  of  triumph  in  his  swinish 
eye,  and  a  curl  of  derision  upon  his  thick  and 
brutish  lip. 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  and  the  priest 
paused.  The  party,  at  least  a  hundred  in 
number,  bowed  in  the  Eastern  fashion  before 
the  gigantic  image,  and  proceeded  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony,  in  behalf  of  the  youth 
ful  couple,  according  to  the  heathen  rites  of 
the  temple.  "  Alas  !  alas  !  "  said  the  priest, 
"  they  taunt  me  with  this  infamous  spectacle  ; 
they  perform  the  holy  rites  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, to  tempt  me  to  abandon  my  duty  ;  and 
now  they  perform  the  wicked  incantations  of 
their  heathen  faith,  to  drive  me  from  the  land 
in  despair.  And  behold  that  fearful  image 
standing  there,  looking  me  in  the  face,  and 
shaking  his  sides  at  my  confusion  !  But  the 
artifice  shall  fail" 

Saying  this,  the  father  leaped  from  tm 
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niche,  and  sprang  at  once  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  party.  He  lifted  his  arms  to  heaven, 
with  a  wooden  cross  in  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, -c  Avaunt —  avaunti  ye  spirits  of 
darkness !  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Catholic 
church,  I  bid  you  depart  to  the  regions  of  the 
accursed.  Down,  down,  Lucifer,  and  all  your 
hosts  1 " 

All  this  was  uttered  in  a  hoarse  and  hol- 
low voice,  while  the  red  blaze  of  the  torch- 
light fell  full  upon  the  image  of  the  priest  — 
one  arm  lifted  to  heaven,  and  the  other  point- 
ing downward  :  at  the  same  time  his  face  was 
haggard  as  death,  and  his  eye  wild  as  that 
of  a  demon.  There  was  a  single  shriek  of 
terror  and  surprise  from  the  party,  and  then 
— they  fled.  The  torches  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  music  was  hushed  ;  the  pageant 
gone.  Darkness  a^d  stillness  reigned  around  ; 
the  hideous  image  of  Fo  was  invisible,  and 
the  holy  father  was  left  alone  in  the  temple. 

In  the  morning  he  departed  on  his  way,  as- 
sured that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  his 
hand,  and  confident  that  he  was  more  than  an 
overmatch  for  the  Evil  One,  with  all  his  arts 
and  wiles.    He  pursued  his  career,  and  was 
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one  of  those  devoted  and  successful  missiona* 
ries  who  planted  the  cross  in  China,  where  it 
still  remains. 

But,  after  all,  it  seems  that  the  vision  of 
the  temple  was  a  reality  ;  for  a  few  years  after, 
another  missionary,  travelling  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Sin-gan-fou,  discovered  a 
cross  of  stone,  and  an  abstract  of  the  Chris- 
tian law,  together  with  the  names  of  seventy  - 
two  Nestorian  preachers,  inscribed  beneath 
the  date,  A.  D.  640.  On  further  inquiry,  he 
found  that  a  tradition  existed  among  the  peo- 
ple that  some  foreigners,  of  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  had  visited  China  at  the  above  date, 
and  introduced  a  new  and  strange  religion 
among  the  people.  This  still  lingered  in 
the  country,  though  it  was  now  generally 
mixed  with  the  prevailing  pagan  worship  of 
the  land,  and  had  imparted  to  the  rites  of  Fo 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church. 

This,  with  some  other  facts,  cleared  up 
the  miracle  of  the  holy  father,  of  which  I  have 
given  an  account.  It  seems  that  the  Nesto- 
rians  bad  still  certain  followers  who  so  far 
retained  the  t  aces  of  Christianity  as  to  per- 
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form  some  of  its  rites,  while  they  were  willing 
to  place  the  religion  of  Fo  on  an  equal  footing 
But  as  Christianity  was  not  a  popular  or  safe 
religion  at  the  period  of  our  story,  they  select- 
ed a  dark  and  stormy  night  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  marriage  ceremony  according  to  iti 
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About  seventy  years  ago,  there  resided  in 
Normandy  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Eustace  Moribond.  He  was  the  last 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  had  spent  his  early 
life  at  Paris,  where  he  was  alike  distinguished 
for  gallantry  and  personal  accomplishments. 
After  a  short  career  of  dissipation,  he  re- 
turned to  his  paternal  estate,  a  disappointed 
man,  and  became  as  remarkable  for  seclusion 
and  misanthropy,  as  he  had  once  been  for 
gay  and  social  qualities. 

The  inmates  of  his  house  were  an  only 
child,  an  interesting  girl  of  eighteen  ;  an  aged 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  long  attached  to 
the  family  ;  and  an  advanced  maiden  lady,  a 
distant  relation,  who  was  tolerated  there  for 
the  want  of  another  home.  Moribond,  how- 
ever, had  little  intercourse  with  any  of  these 
individuals.     He  seldom  went  abroad,  but 
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spent  lis  time  in  reading.  His  countenance 
wore  a  look  of  deep  gloom  ;  and,  occasion 
ally,  his  eye  gleamed  with  tokens  of  insanity, 
to  which  his  family  were  said  to  have  a  pre- 
disposition. 

His  daughter,  Lucille,  had  been  chiefly 
educated  by  the  priest,  Le  Clerc,  except  in 
music,  drawing,  and  dancing,  in  which  she 
had  received  the  instruction  of  professed 
masters.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she 
was  ten  years  old  ;  since  which  time  she  had 
lived  wholly  at  home  in  the  secluded  man- 
sion of  her  father,  seeing  little  society,  and 
mdulging  in  few  amusements,  except  such  as 
could  be  enjoyed  alone.  In  childhood,  her 
vivacity  was  almost  uncontrollable ;  but  it 
had  now  given  place  to  thoughtfulness ;  and 
the  face  that  used  to  beam  with  smiles  was 
serious,  and  sometimes  sad.  Her  temper 
seemed  to  be  strongly  shaded  by  the  gioom 
that  rested  upon  every  object  around  her. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  was  now  a  sentiment  in 
her  breast  tJ.at  waked  desires  for  the  society 
of  one,  at  least,  with  whom  she  could  sym- 
pathize ;  and  such  a  sentiment  may  havq 
12 
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touched  her  countenance  with  that  tnourn 
fulness  which  sometimes  came  over  it. 

Though  the  situation  of  Lucille  had  offered 
little  occasion  for  the  display  of  character,  it 
needed  not  much  observation  to  discover  that 
she  was  beautiful  ;  her  high  brow  seemed  to 
speak  of  lofty  thoughts,  and  her  full,  dark  eyes 
to  tell  of  elevated  feelings.  But,  in  dealing 
only  with  her  tutors,  waiting-maids,  aunt 
Charite,  and  father  Le  Clerc,  there  was  little 
to  develop  either  the  one  or  the  other.  An 
impression,  however,  existed,  amongst  those 
who  knew  her,  that  she  was  endowed  with 
great  sensibility,  and  that  her  character  was 
rather  made  up  of  soft  and  feminine  feelings 
than  of  strong  and  active  qualities.  But,  be 
this  as  it  might,  no  one  who  had  ever  seen 
her  would  readily  forget  the  beautiful  image 
that  she  gave  to  the  mind,  or  fail  to  feel  an 
interest  in  one  so  lovely. 

One  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Lucille 
received  a  summons  from  her  father  to  attend 
him  in  his  library.  Such  a  thing  was  un- 
usua.,  and  she  went  to  him  with  excited  ex- 
pectation.   He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
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seemed  involved  in  absorbing  thought.  The 
girl  stood  by  him  a  few  moments :  at  length 
he  spoke  to  her.  "  Lucille,"  said  he,  ."  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  at 
Paris,  who  advises  me  that  he  is  coming  to 
pay  me  a  visit ;  and  he  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row. Now,  I  have  some  things  to  say  to  you, 
that  you  must  listen  to.  This  young  gentle- 
man is  the  last  of  one  branch  of  our  family. 
His  father  removed,  many  years  since,  to 
Canada.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  pursuits, 
and  died,  leaving  two  sons,  who  were  twins, 
dependent  upon  his  friends.  They  were 
fortunate  in  finding  the  protection  of  one 
who  educated  them  as  became  their  blood. 
One  of  them,  however,  married  indiscreetly, 
and  involved  himself  in  debt.  To  escape 
from  his  difficulties,  he  entered  on  board  a 
privateer  which  was  about  to  sail  from  Que- 
bec. The  vessel  was  taken  by  an  English 
ship-of-war  ;  and  Philippe  Maurice,  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  was  immured  in  a  gloomy 
prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Pierre,  the 
last  that  now  remained,  came  recently  to 
Paris  to  receive  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
;vas  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  kinsman  who 
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died  there  a  few  months  since.  He  is  >?om 
ing  to  visit  us  as  a  relative,  and,  as  such, 
must  be  received  with  distinction.  I  hated  his 
father ;  but  I  would  not  that  any  one  should 
see  me  deficient  in  the  hospitality  which  char- 
acterized my  ancestors,  and  which,  in  the 
decay  of  their  house,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
I  tell  you  the  history  of  this  young  man, 
Lucille,  that  you  may  understand  how  I  wish 
him  to  be  received." 

Lucille  now  left  her  father ;  and  the  next 
day  Pierre  Maurice  arrived.  He  was  a 
young  man,  about  four-and-twenty,  hand- 
some, and  possessed  of  engaging  manners. 
There  was  something  in  his  eye  which  be- 
spoke undue  warmth  and  quickness  ;  but  1 
know  not  whether  a  girl  of  eighteen  would 
reckon  such  traits  as  unfavorable  to  manly 
beauty. 

If  the  reader  is  gifted  with  a  little  second- 
sight,  he  has  foreseen  that  Pierre  and  Lucille 
were  destined  to  "  fall  in  love  "  with  each 
othc-,  Such  was  the  fact ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  Pierre  had  declared  his  passion, 
and  Lucille  had  sighed  a  reciprocity  of  senti- 
ment.   She  must  be  forgiven  ;  for  Pierre  wai 
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aot  onl)  a  man  after  woman's  own  heart,  but 
he  was  the  first  who  had  whispered  love  in 
her  ear.  Pierre,  who  was  frank  in  his  dispo- 
sition, was  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  of 
his  regard  for  Lucille  to  Moribond,  the  father, 
when  the  latter,  who  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  him,  had  determined  to  put  a  period 
to  his  visit. 

While  each  was  seeking  the  other  with 
these  opposite  views,  they  accidentally  met  in 
the  garden.  Moribond  rudely  told  Maurice 
that  he  could  no  longer  extend  hospitality  to 
one  who  could  meanly  attempt  to  throw 
poison  in  the  cup  of  his  host.  Maurice  did 
not  exactly  gather  the  meaning  of  the  allu- 
sion ;  but,  understanding  that  it  was  meant 
for  insult,  he  laid  his  hand  hastily  upon  his 
sword.  Moribond  instantly  drew  his,  and 
there  was  a  fierce  clashing  of  steel  between 
the  parties.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Lucille,  shrieking  in  terror,  separated  them. 
Maurice  withdrew,  while  the  lowering  look 
of  Moribond  pursued  him  with  an  expression 
of  the  sternest  hatred. 

Maurice  immediately  left  the  house  ;  but. 
determining  to  see  Lucille,  he  stopped  at  a 
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neighboring  village.  He  Svron  found  means 
to  interest  father  Le  Clerc  and  aunt  Charite 
in  his  case,  who  gave  him  secret  admission 
into  the  chateau.  Pierre,  at  length,  per- 
suaded Lucille  to  leave  her  father's  house. 
Le  Clerc  hastily  performed  the  marriage  ser- 
vice, with  none  but  aunt  Charite  to  witness 
it ;  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  Pierre  and 
his  bride  set  out  in  a  carriage  for  Paris. 
Taking  a  circuitous  route,  to  elude  pursuit, 
they  were  in  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  just  after  they 
had  entered  the  forest  of  Boulogne,  that  their 
carriage  was  suddenly  stopped.  Pierre 
pulled  down  the  window,  and  demanded  the 
occasion  of  it.  "  Viper  !  "  said  the  voice  of 
Moribond,  "  you  need  no  answer  to  that." 
Maurice  instantly  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage;  and,  while  he  was  descending,  the 
frighted  Lucille  threw  around  his  neck  a 
chain,  to  which  was  suspended  an  amulet  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  exclaiming,  "  Heaven 
preserve  you,  Pierre  !  —  Here  !  here  !  —  take 
this !  —  now,  no  one  can  harm  you."  Mau~ 
rice  was  met  by  Moribond,  who  fiercely 
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assaulted  him  with  his  sword.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  postilion  was  dragged  to  the 
ground,  and  the  carriage  driven  rapidly  away, 
Lucille  shrieked,  as  she  heard  the  clashing 
of  swords  ;  which,  however,  the  distance  and 
the  noise  of  the  carriage  soon  drowned. 

In  three  days,  in  a  state  bordering  on  in- 
sensibilityj  she  again  found  herself  at  her 
father's  house.  She  inquired  for  her  father 
and  her  husband  ;  but  all  around  her  were 
dumb.  She  implored  them  in  vain  to  tell 
her  the  catastrophe  of  the  conflict.  She  was 
at  length  told  that  her  father  had  returned 
and  it  was  intimated  that  Pierre  had  fallen. 

The  situation  of  Lucille  was  distressing. 
Deprived  of  her  husband,  and  imprisoned 
rather  than  protected  by  her  father,  she  con- 
templated her  state  with  feelings  of  inex- 
pressible bitterness.  A  month  passed  away. 
The  gloom  of  Moribond  had  become  darker 
and  more  desperate  ;  and  the  belief  in  young 
Maurice's  death  was  admitted  by  all. 

At  this  time,  a  servant  belonging  to  the 
family,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris, 
privately  informed  father  Le  Clerc  that  he 
had  seen  Maurice  there,  and  that  he  had  as 
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certahed  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  wca/d  sail  in 
America  from  Bourdeaux.  This  was  commit 
nicated  to  Lucille,  and  she  determined,  C 
possible,  to  see  her  husband  be/ore  his  de- 
parture. Accordingly,  she  secretly  set  off  fr  - 
Bourdeaux,  taking  only  a  favorite  Irish  set 
vant,  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  with  hei  On 
her  arrival  fch^e,  she  found  that  fhe  vess* 
had  sailed  for  Q/aebec,  and  that  Maurice  was 
d'  l»oard  Dreading  to  retuni  io  her  father, 
ene  determined  to  enter  s  vessel  that  was  to 
gai:  iV  the  Canadas  on  the  morrow.  She  did 
w\  an j  was  soon  on  the  broad  ocean. 

xt  is  easier  for  woman  to  sustain  fhe  Los-den 
of  painful  thoughts  and  agonized  feelings 
through  a  long  period  of  inactiop,  than  i* 
the  hardier  sex.  There  is  an  impatience  ia 
men,  that  makes  them  at  first  restless,  and 
then  desperate,  if  they  are  obliged  for  a  Ic;?g 
ame  to  brood  in  suspense  over  wrong  slop 
misfortune.  Lucilb  saw  her  situation  in  it* 
tiue  light.  She  had  separated  herself  fw 
her  father ;  th^  .  latural  protection  ol  tne  u* 
rernal  roof  could  be  hers  no  more.  She  wa« 
pursuing  p  l  usband,  but  one  who.  at  Lczi 
h».d  deserted  her.    She  supported  lierafc 
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however,  with  firmness.  She  wept  Ditterly, 
indeed;  and  often,  at  night,  when,  alone  in 
her  narrow  apartment,  she  heard  the  waves 
strike  against  the  plank  on  which  she  was 
reposing,  and  heard  the  winds  howl  through 
the  rigging  of  the  ship,  she  felt  that  she  was 
cast  off  by  Heaven,  and  deserted  by  her 
fellow-beings. 

But  she  had  now  a  new  trial  to  sustain. 
The  vessel  had  been  at  sea  about  four  weeks, 
when  a  violent  storm  arose.  For  several  day's 
previously,  a  calm  had  overspread  the  sea  ; 
and  the  wide  water  lay  smooth  and  level  as 
the  face  of  a  mirror.  Not  even  the  zephyr 
rippled  its  surface  with  its  airy  footprints;. 
But,  at  length,  the  ocean  began  to  swell  in 
long  and  heavy  undulations ;  and  the  sky, 
which  before  was  clear,  was  now  overcast  with 
ominous  clouds.  The  gale  soon  began  to 
pour  from  the  south-west ;  and  the  sea,  now 
changed  from  a  green  to  an  inky  hue,  tossed 
and  tumbled  in  violent  agitation. 

The  little  vessel  bent,  her  side  to  the  water, 
and  gallantly  danced  along  the  top  of  the 
waves,  running  like  a  frighled  bird  before 
the  storm.    One  by  one,  the  captain  had  or 
13 
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deied  her  sails  to  be  taken  in,  till  now  shn 
only  carried  a  single  sail.  Still  she  kept  on 
before  the  wind  ;  till,  at  length,  the  heavy  sea, 
gathering  and  rising  over  her  stern,  fell  upon 
the  deck,  and  swept  it*  whole  length.  Orders 
were  given  to  lie  to  ;  but,  in  bringing  the  ves- 
sel about,  her  mainmast  was  carried  away,  and. 
now  unmanageable,  she  became  the  sport  of 
the  waves.  Fortunately,  at  this  time  the  storm 
began  to  abate  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  gale 
had  wholly  subsided.  The  sea,  however,  still 
swelled  in  heavy  billows,  and  the  wreck 
pitched  and  rolled  violently. 

During  this  scene,  the  conduct  of  Lucille 
exhibited  a  degree  of  firmness  which  drew 
forth  many  expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
rough  beings  around  her.  She  looked  out 
upon  the  sea,  where  the  waters,  "  working  in 
ceaseless  undulation,"  seemed  a  dark  and  fear- 
ful emblem  of  human  passion.  She  looked  up 
to  heaven,  where  the  thick,  hurrying  clouds 
bore  an  aspect  only  of  terror.  She  listened  to 
the  gale,  which  seemed  the  voice  of  a  demon. 
She  shuddered  ;  but  she  found  in  all  these 
aspects  of  nature  something  that  accorded 
with  the  high  wrought  state  of  her  own  feel- 
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ings.  She  was  elevated  above  tl  e  thought  of 
immediate  danger.  The  idea  of  death  hardly 
came  to  her  as  an  object  of  terror  ;  and  when 
it  crossed  her  mind,  it  seemed  a  thing  which 
would  only  bring  repose  to  a  heart  oppressed 
with  care  and  wrung  with  anxiety. 

After  remaining  several  days  in  a  disabled 
condition,  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the 
wreck  were  taken  off  by  an  English  sloop-of- 
war,  and  carried  to  New  York.  Lucille  now 
found  her  situation  more  perplexing  than  ever. 
She  was  in  a  strange  land,  and  without  friends. 
She  was  at  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles 
from  her  husband,  and  the  state  of  war  between 
the  English  and  French  colonies  rendered  if 
impossible  for  her  to  pursue  him,  and  difficult 
to  communicate  with  him.  Besides,  she  could 
not  deny  herself  the  probability,  that  a  hus- 
band who  would  desert  her  would  refuse  to 
receive  her  ;  and,  more  than  all,  there  was  still 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  her  husband 
were  actually  living.  The  evidences  of  his 
death  by  her  father's  hand  were  strong.  The 
servant  who  supposed  he  saw  him  in  Paris 
might  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  the  man  who 
sailed  from  Bourdeaux  might  have  been  an 
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Other  person  bearing  the  same  name.  When 
she  reflected  upon  it,  a  circumstance  which 
seemed  not  material  before,  pressed  itself  now 
upon  her  attention.  The  name  at  Bourdeaux 
was  written  Morris,  instead  of  Maurice  ;  and, 
on  inquiry  at  New  York,  she  found  the  former 
a  very  common  name  in  America.  Amid  all 
this  uncertainty,  Lucille  acted  with  decision. 
She  adopted  her  father's  second  name,  and 
passed  under  the  title  of  Madame  Eustace. 
Having  obtained  the  respect  of  the  officers  of 
the  English  sloop-of-war,  by  whose  influence 
she  was  received  into  the  family  of  a  respecta- 
ble widow,  as  a  lodger,  she  resolved  to  main- 
tain herself  by  teaching  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  which  she  was  mistress,  while 
she  should,  at  the  same  time,  prosecute  hei 
inquiries  respecting  Maurice. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  found  I  ucille  the 
mother  of  a  daughter.  She  had  obtained 
such  information,  that  her  n  ind  rested  in  the 
persuasion  that  her  husband  was  really  dead, 
and  that  the  individual  whom  she  had  pursued 
was  a  stranger.  She  would  have  been  tired 
of  existence,  had  not  the  maternal  sentiment 
gf'vcn  her  motives  for  exertion,  and  stirred 
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those  fears  and  hopes  which  generate  attach- 
ment, to  life. 

Lucille  made  friends  rapidly,  and  was  soon 
able  to  set  herself  steadfastly  to  the  occupation 
she  had  resolved  upon.  The  thoughts  of  high 
station  in  life,  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  indulge,  she  had  laid  aside.  With  a  decis- 
ion which  evinced  more  true  courage  than  to 
face  a  battle,  she  closed  forever  all  other  hope 
for  herself,  than  to  support  in  silence  her  own 
sorrows,  while  at  the  same  time  she  should 
take  the  humble  path  which  now  lay  before 
her,  and  bring  to  the  duties  she  owed  her 
child  such  cheerfulness  of  spirit  as  might 
enable  her  to  discharge  them  with  effect. 

All  this,  we  may  believe,  was  not  done 
without  tears,  or  a  struggle.  Could  we  have 
looked  into  her  heart,  and  witnessed  the  pain- 
ful process  by  which  hope  was  exchanged  for 
blighted  prospects,  and  love  turned  to  bitter- 
ness, and  pride  made  to  bow  in  humiliation, 
and  a  sense  of  dignity  and  power  to  give  place 
to  a  consciousness  of  humble  dependence,  we 
shDuld  have  pitied  her  distress  and  admired 
the  energy  of  her  character. 

*       #       #       *       #  # 
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We  must  now  pass  over  a  long  intetval; 
and  come  at  once  to  the  year  1776.  At  this 
time  Madame  Eustace  had  been  long  estab- 
lished as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  musicy 
and  in  that  capacity  had  secured  the  esteem  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  New 
York.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman  ;  but 
she  had  always  avoided  society,  and  lived  as 
much  in  seclusion  as  her  avocations  would 
permit.  She  had  obtained  a  genteel  living, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  sedulously 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daugh 
ter,  Lucrece,  now  eighteen  years  old.  The 
uncommon  beauty  of  Lucrece  had  already  at 
tracted  much  attention  ;  and,  although  her 
mother  had  endeavored  to  keep  her  back  from 
society,  she  had  become  a  favorite  in  several 
families  of  high  respectability,  where  she  had 
seen  some  fashionable  society,  and  drawn 
around  herself  not  a  few  admirers.  There 
were  thoughts,  suggested  by  this  state  of  things 
to  Madame  Eustace,  which  penetrated  her 
with  the  keenest  distress.  She  had  submitted, 
without  repining,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to 
painful  uncertainty  ;  she  had  imprisoned  in  her 
own  heart  her  restless  and  anxious  thoughts  j 
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she  had  taken  upon  herself  that  cruel  and  hu- 
miliating station  which  the  world  will  ever 
assign  to  an  unprotected  woman  in  her  cir- 
cumstances :  all  this  she  had  borne  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  she  had,  while  young,  uninstructed, 
and  unpractised,  chosen  her  own  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  drawn  from  these  resources  of  her 
own  mind,  aided  by  a  constant  looking  to 
Heaven  for  counsel,  the  means  of  sustaining 
herself  in  this  difficult  course  of  conduct.  But 
the  circumstances  of  her  daughter  made  hei 
now  regard  with  fresh  bitterness  the  'uncer^ 
tainty  which  rested  upon  her  fortunes.  - 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  could  not,  by 
every  investigation  she  had  been  able  to  make, 
ascertain  whether  Maurice  were  living  or  not. 
Her  father  had  died  some  years  before,  throw- 
ing no  light  upon  his  fate.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances which  inclined  her  to  think  he 
was  still  living ;  and  others,  again,  which  in- 
duced the  belief  that  he  died  by  the  hand  of 
her  father.  There  was  a  mystery,  however, 
which  she  could  not  penetrate,  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  determine 
whether  she  was  a  widow  or  a  deserted  wife  — 
perchance  the  cast-off  plaything  of  a  deceiv- 
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er.  This  uncertainty  she  had  learned  to 
bear  so  long  as  it  affected  onlv  herself ;  but 
now  that  it  must  influence  the  fortunes  of  her 
daughter,  and  expose  her  to  the  most  mortify- 
ing trials,  her  anxiety  preyed  upon  her  in  se- 
cret, and  her  heart  bled  afresh.  Such  was 
her  condition  in  the  fall  of  1776,  when  the 
British  were  approaching  New  York.  In  an- 
ticipation of  its  capture,  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants left  their  homes  and  hurried  back  into 
the  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of 
the  coming  struggle.  Among  others  who 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  city  was  Mrs 
Rosevelt,  a  widow  lady  of  fortune  and  high 
respectability.  She  had  been  a  kind  friend 
to  Madame  Eustace,  and  was  extremely  par- 
tial to  Lucrece.*  She  proposed  to  Madame 
Eustace  that  Lucrece  should  accompany  her 
in  her  retirement,  which  proposition  was 
gratefully  accepted.  Accordingly,  Lucrece 
soon  left  the  city  with  Mrs.  Rosevelt,  who  re- 
tired to  the  village  of  R  -,  on  the  western 

border  of  Connecticut,  while  Madame  Eustace 
remained  in  New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  a  country  which  is  the 
theatre   of  war  must  be  'wholly  given  to 
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mourning  and  gloom.  But  there  are  quiet 
little  valleys,  even  at  such  a  period,  where 
the  lover's  lute  is  not  drowned  by  the  voice 
of  cannon ;  and  in  society,  where  battle  and 
bloodshed  are  the  absorbing  topics,  youthful 
hearts  are  still  beating  with  lively  emotions. 

It  will  not  seem  extraordinary,  then,  that, 
in  the  winter  of  1776-7,  the  little  village  of 

R  was  a  scene  of  considerable  gayety 

It  was  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles 
from  New  York,  and,  on  account  of  its  favor- 
able situation,  had  been  selected  as  the  place 
of  refuge  for  several  wealthy  families. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
in  the  village  of  R — —  was  Colonel  Morris. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  also  of 
power  and  influence.  He  had  been  chosen  a 
colonel  of  militia,  but  as  yet  had  had  no  ac- 
tual command.  In  truth,  there  was  a  sort  of 
uncertainty  as  to  his  political  views  ;  for,  al 
though  he  had  declared  himself  favorable  to 
the  revolution,  yet  there  were  those  who  sus- 
pected that  he  entertained  other  sentiments. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  for  several  years 
He  had  but  one  child  ;  and,  what  was  remark  - 
able,  he  seemed  tc  h-ve  for  him  no  very  am- 
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bitious  views.  This  son  had  been  educated 
at  home,  and  was  about  three-and-twenty< 
Though  a  young  man  of  talents,  he  had  been 
dissuaded  by  his  father  from  entering  the  army, 
or  engaging  in  any  profession. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  our  story,  we  may  as  well 
disclose  the  truth  at  once,  that  this  young 
gentleman,  William  Morris  by  name,  soon 
formed  a  very  ardent  attachment  for  the  fair 
Lucrece  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  add,  that  his 
passion  was  not  thrown  away  upon  a  cold  and 
indifferent  heart.  In  short,  young  Morris  and 
Lucrece  loved  each  other  devotedly,  and,  be- 
fore the  winter  was  out,  they  had  said  and 
sighed  it  to  each  other  a  thousand  times. 
William  now  solicited,  through  Mrs.  Rosevelt^ 
the  hand  of  Lucrece,  of  her  mother.  Every 
thing  was  represented  favorably  by  Mrs.  Rose- 
velt,  and  the  connection  urged  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  After  many  doubts  and  scruples, 
and  many  inquiries  respecting  the  family  of 
Morris,  all  of  which  were  at  length  satisfac 
torily  answered,  Madame  Eustace  yielded  a 
hesitating  assent.  Colonel  Morris  soon  after 
signified  his  approbat'on  of  the  match,  and 
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the  young  couple  thought  themselves  the  hap- 
piest beings  in  existence. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  wedding  was  the 
spring  of  the  year  1777.  Madame  Eustace 
had  promised  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
But,  a  few  days  before  the  appointed  time, 
she  informed  Mrs.  Rosevelt  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  must  prevent  her  being  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  She  wished,  however, 
that  the  ceremony  should  not  be  deferred, 
and  said  that  she  would  come  a  few  days 
after.  The  marriage  accordingly  took  place. 
It  was  remarked,  at  the  wedding,  that  a 
fairer  pair  were  never  united  in  the  village 

of  R  ;  and    the    striking  resemblance 

between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
spoken  of  by  all,  and  pleasantly  commented 
upon,  as  a  token  of  congeniality  which  fitted 
them  to  be  happy  with  each  other. 

It  was  arranged  that  William  should,  for 
the  present,  take  his  wife  to  his  father's 
house  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  was  soon  set- 
tled there.  In  a  few  days,  Madame  Eu- 
stace arrived,  accompanied  only  by  her  old 
servant,  Kelly,  who  had,  twenty  years  before, 
attended  her  t«  America.    It  was  kte  in  the 
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evening,  and  she  found  her  daughter  alonej 
and  in  some  agitation.  News  had  arrived 
that  a  large  detachment  of  the  British  forces 
had  landed  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  and  were  directing  their  march  toward 
Danbury.  It  had  caused  great  excitement ; 
and  Colonel  Morris  and  his  son  had  gone, 
with  others,  to  learn  the  state  of  facts,  and 
see  what  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to  do. 
Lucrece  related  the  circumstances  to  her 
mother,  and  expressed  her  anxiety.  "  But  I 
am  safe,"  she  added,  "  for,  see  here !  Wil- 
liam has  bestowed  upon  me  an  amulet, 
which  will  save  me  from  all  harm."  "  Let 
me  see  it,"  said  Madame  Eustace.  She 
took  it.  It  was  a  gold  chain,  with  a  cross 
of  the  same  metal.  It  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  the  same  she  had  thrown 
about  the  neck  of  her  husband,  near  twenty 
years  before,  at  the  frightful  moment  when 
he  was  descending  from  his  carriage  to  meet 
her  father ! 

A  dreadful  light  now  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  Madame  Eustace.  In  an  instant,  her 
thoughts  parsed  over  a  long  train  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  stunning  inference  fell  like 
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a  thunderbolt  upon  her.  At  once  she  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  Maurice  was 
living ;  that  she  was  in  his  house  ;  that  he 
had  been  married  to  her  while  still  married 
to  another,  and  that  her  daughter  was  wed- 
ded to  her  own  brother  S  She  sank  upon  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which, 
after  some  hours,  she  recovered.  A  physi- 
cian was  then  by  her  side,  and  Lucrece,  with 
her  husband,  was  bending  over  her  couch. 
She  no  sooner  saw  them,  than  she  shrieked 
violently,  and  seemed  convulsed  with  agony. 
At  this  moment,  Colonel  Morris  entered  the 
room.  Madame  Eustace  bent  on  him  a  long, 
fixed,  earnest  gaze.  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  he.  O  why,  why  was  I  re- 
served for  this  ?  "  At  the  same  instant  she 
sprang  from  the  couch,  throwing  aside  those 
who  attempted  to  restrain  her,  walked  up  to 
Morris,  and,  looking  him  in  the  face  with  a 
wild  and  fearful  expression,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Maurice,  see,  here  is  your  work !  I  am 
Lucille  Moribond,  the  wronged  and  ruined 
dupe  of  a  deceiver!  There,"  said  she, 
Pointing  to  Lucrece,  "  is  thy  daughter  and 
mine ;  and  there  is  her  husband,  your  own 
•on'' 
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Morrs  was  a  man  of  habitual  self-corn 
mand.  It  was  seldom  that  any  feature  of 
his  face  was,  for  a  moment,  liberated  from 
the  strict  guard  which  he  kept  over  his  looks 
and  speech.  He  had  learned  to  govern  him- 
self, and  to  govern  others.  He  was  grave, 
calm,  and  taciturn ;  but,  for  once,  his  cir- 
cumspection left  him.  He  shrank  back  from 
Madame  Eustace,  as  from  a  horrible  spectre. 
His  lips  became  pale  as  ashes ;  his  hands 
were  stretched  forward  ;  his  fingers  apart, 
and  hooked  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey  ; 
and  his  eye  glared,  in  fixed  amazement,  upon 
her.  Then,,  with  a  faltering  and  husky  voice, 
he  cried  out,  "  Take  her  away  !  —  take  her 
away !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  Eustace,  now  re- 
laxed and  fainting  ;  "  take  me  away.  Take 
me  where  I  may  never  see  the  light  of  heav- 
en again.  Take  me  away,  that  I  may  never 
see  the  face  of  one  whom,  in  charity,  I  had 
hoped  was  dead !  "  She  now  sank  into  the 
arms  of  the  physician,  who  alone,  among 
those  present,  hai  sufficient  self-possession 
to  assist  her.  A  \  around  had  been  struck 
with  the  dreadfu  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
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Madame  Eustace's  words.  The  mini  of 
Lucrece  was,  for  a  moment,  paralyzed ;  but 
soon  the  wildness  with  which  she  looked,  first 
on  her  husband,  and  then  on  her  mother  and 
Colonel  Morris,  and  then  again  on  her  hus- 
banc  —  at  the  same  time  drawing  back  from 
him,  — showed  that  she  was  making  a  frightful 
application  of  the  seeming  truth  to  herself. 
Young  Morris  clinched  his  forehead  with  a 
convulsive  grasp,  and  writhed  as  if  his  sinews 
were  torn  by  the  rack ;  while  Colonel  Morris 
sank  down  upon  a  chair,  and  sat  breathing 
quick  and  hard,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast,  and  his  arms  swinging  by  his  side. 

Colonel  Morris  soon  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  when  the  trampling  of  a  horse 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  He  was  inquired 
for.  It  proved  to  be  a  messenger,  despatched 
by  General  Wooster  to  apprize  the  colonel 
that  the  British,  having  succeeded  in  burning 
Danbury,  would  attempt  to  retreat  through 

the  village  of  R  ,  and  urgently  requiring 

his  immediate  attendance,  at  a  place  about 
ten  miles  distant,  to  assist  in  devising  means 
to  effect  their  capture.    It  was  about  mid« 
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night,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Colonel  Morris  mounted  his  horse,  and  set 
off,  determining  to  be  back  early  the  next 
morning.  » 

The  morning  came,  and  found  the  house 
of  Morris  nearly  deserted.  Mrs.  Rosevelt 
had  caused  Madame  Eustace,  who  was  in  a 
helpless  condition,  to  be  removed  to  her  own 
house,  where  she  was  attended  by  the  ago- 
nized Lucrece.  William  Morris  had  drawn 
out  from  Kelly  the  story  of  Madame  Eustace, 
and  found  in  it  what  he  deemed  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  dreadful  hints  which  she  had  ex- 
pressed. In  a  state  of  despair,  he  seized  a 
musket,  and,  leaving  his  father's  house,  set 
out  to  join  in  the  conflict  which  was  now 
approaching  with  the  British  troops. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  to  Danbury, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  mil- 
itary stores  at  that  place,  is  well  known. 
Our  story  only  requires  that  we  should  give  a 
brief  outline  of  it.  The  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  thousand  men,  under 
General  Tryon,  landed  at  Compo  Bay  near 
Fairfield,  and,  proceeding  through  Reading 
to  Danbury  a.  distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
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.aid  the  town  in  ashes.  Having  accomplished 
their  work,  they  set  out,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  after  their  landing,  on  their 
return.    They  now  chose  a  circuitous  route 

through  the  village  of  R  ,  where  they 

arrived  about  noon.  General  Wooster,  with 
three  hundred  militia,  was  pressing  upon 
their  rear,  and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  militia,  with  magical  celerity,  had 
placed  himself  in  their  front.  Taking  pos- 
session of  a  little  eminence,  which  rises  at 

the  northern  part  of  the  village  of  R  

these  men  placed  themselves  behind  a  hasty 
breastwork  of  logs,  carts,  ploughs,  and  har- 
rows, along  the  stone  fences,  and  behind  the 
rocks,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  covering  the 
fields. 

In  this  position,  Arnold  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  troops.  They  had 
been  apprized  of  the  resistance  that  was  to 
be  made  ;  but,  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  and 
came  close  upon  the  American  line,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen.  The  points  of  mus- 
kets that  were  visible  over  the  rocks  and 
fences,  however,  admonished  them  of  the 
reception  they  were  about  to  meet  with 
14 
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There  was  a  profound  silence,  only  disturbed 
by  tne  tread  of  the  advancing  soldiery  At 
length,  a  solitary  musket  flashed  from  the 
fence,  and  then  a  hundred  bullets,  aimed 
with  a  keen  and  certain  sight,  were  hurled 
upon  the  breast  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
followed  by  an  irregular  fire,  which  soon 
obliged  the  British  to  retreat,  leaving  several 
of  their  men  dead  upon  the  field. 

But  again  they  advanced,  and  were  again 
repulsed.  The  British  officers  now  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  were  about  proposing 
terms  of  capitulation,  when,  information  that 
General  Wooster  was  killed  being  communi- 
cated to  them,  they  resolved  upon  a  third 
attempt  to  break  through  the  obstacle  which 
opposed  their  march.  Accordingly,  the 
greater  part  of  the  forces,  bringing  up  their 
cannon,  pressed  with  a  united  effort  upon 
the  American  line. 

This  attempt  proved  successful.  The 
Americans  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  a 
tree  passage  to  the  British  troops  into  the 

village  of  R  .    But,  although  the  battle 

was  over,  the  sharp  firing  of  musketry  still 
resounded  from  the  left  of  the  American 
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fine.  Here  a  few  gallant  men.  headed  by 
William  Morris,  struggled  with  thrice  their 
number ;  but,  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered, they  all  at  length  fled  but  one  ;  — 
this  was  young  Morris.  Looking  back  for  a 
moment  upon  his  retreating  companions, 
"  Farewell !  "  said  he  ;  "  you  have  something 
still  to  live  for;  I  have  only  to  die."  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
fatal  bullet  entered  his  breast,  and  laid  him 
down  in  the  repose  of  death. 

The  British  troops  how  entered  the  village 
without  further  interruption.  They  encamped 
on  its  southern  border  for  the  night.  They 
committed  few  acts  of  violence,  treating  the 
place,  perhaps,  with  more  lenity,  in  consid- 
eration that  it  was  one  of  the  few  "  tory 
towns "  in  Connecticut.  Three  dwelling- 
houses,  however,  were  burnt,  to  give  notice 
of  the  position  of  the  army  to  the  ships  that 
!ay  waiting  in  the  Sound  to  receive  the  troops, 
at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
dozen  miles.  The  aspiring  flames  of  village 
dwellings  were  i  ideed  an  appropriate  tele- 
graph to  pcmt  01  ,  the  progress  of  an  invad' 
ing  army 
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It  was  on  a  bright  morning  in  April,  that  the 
British  troops,  in  the  early  dawn,  took  their 

leave  of  the  village  of  R  .    It  was  about 

the  same  hour  that  Colonel  Morris,  who  had 
been  detained  by  circumstances  which  we 
need  not  detail,  returned  to  his  house.  He 
found  it  desolate  and  deserted.  He  soon 
learned  the  fate  of  his  son  ;  and,  on  inquiry 
for  Lucrece  and  her  mother,  he  found  ' tha 
the  latter  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Rosevelt,  and  that  Lucrece 
was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  misery. 

Search  was  now  made  in  every  direction 
for  Madame  Eustace.  She  had  been  left 
apparently  asleep  in  her  room  ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  her  attendant,  she  had  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  means  by  which  her  fate 
could  be  traced.  The  search  was  continued 
several  days,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  Mrs. 
Rosevelt  was  summoned  to  New  York  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a  relative.  She  there- 
fore left  the  village  of  R  ,  entertaining 

the  most  fearful  apprehensions'  for  Madame 
Eustace,  and  taking  with  her  the  desolate  and 
mourning  Lucrece. 

*       #       #       #       #  * 
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We  must  now  hurry  our  si  Dry  to  its  con- 
clusion. Years  had  rolled  away  ;  the  Britisl 
troops  had  long  since  left  our  shores,  and 
Peace-  waved  her  banners  over  the  land. 
The  unfortunate  J^ucrece  had  found  a  quiet 
resting-place  in  the  tomb,  and  the  name  of 
Madame  Eustace  had  been  forgotten  in  the 

village  of  It  .    There  was  one  individual 

there,  indeed,  who  remembered  her  still.  This 
was  Colonel  Morris  ;  and  with  him  we  resume 
our  story. 

On .  the  western  border  of  the  village  of 

R  lies  a  range  of  broken  mountains, 

forming  the  boundary  between  the  states  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  this  mountain,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  R  ,  is  situated  the  small  town 

of  Salem.  To  this  place  Colonel  Morris  had 
occasion  to  go,  to  transact  business  of  im- 
portance, about  fifteen  years  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
This  was  not  accomplished  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  afternoon.  As  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  mountain  to  his  house  would 
pcarce  exceed  four  miles,  while  the  circuitous 
road  usually  travelled  was  more  than  double 
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tha<  distance,  he  chose  the  former,  though 
the  path  was  obscure,  and  wound  for  nearlj 
two  miles  through  a  thick  forest. 

The  sun  was  setting  b(  hind  a  thick  cloud 
as  Colonel  Morris  began  to  push  his  fleet 
horse  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
There  seems  to  be  a  unity  of  feeling  in  both 
horse  and  rider,  when  the  night  begins  to 
lend  its  shadow  to  the  gloom  of  the  forest 
around  them,  inducing  both  unconsciously  to 
urge  onward  with  a  rapid  step.  It  was, 
therefore,  but  a  short  time  before  Colonel 
Morris  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun 
tain.  He  was  now  obliged,  however,  to  re- 
duce the  gait  of  his  horse  to  a  walk,  the  road 
being  no  more  than  a  narrow  bridle-path, 
leading  through  a  crowded  forest  of  lofty 
trees.  The  darkness,  too,  had  approached 
with  uncommon  quickness,  occasioned  by  the 
heavy  clouds  in  the  west  which  now  began 
to  extend  rapidly  over  the  sky.  But,  pro- 
ceeding without  accident,  Colonel  Morris  had 
penetrated  about  half  through  the  forest, 
when  his  horse  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed 
looking  forward  with  intense  surprise.  In 
vain  did  his  rider  attempted  to  urge  him  for- 
ward with  whip  and  spur. 
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Tiie  horse  trembled,  and  several  tines  en* 
Heavored  to  wheel  about,  as  if  alarmed  by 
some  fearful  vision.  Colonel  Morris  bent  hia 
eye  keenly  forward,  in  the  effort  to  discover 
the  occasion  of  the  animal's  terror.  He 
thought  he  could  perceive,  through  the  gloom, 
the  figure  of  a  human  being  standing  in  the 
path.  Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he 
sprang  from  his  horse,  tied  him  hastily  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  stepped  forward  to  the 
spot  where  the  figure  seemed  to  stand  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  recede  with  a  noiseless  step 
keeping  the  same  distance  between  them. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  a  con- 
siderable distance,  Colonel  Morris  at  length 
paused.  Something  like  a  sensation  of  fear 
began  to  steal  coldly  over  him.  He  was  on 
•.he  point  of  turning  back,  when  he  heard  his 
name  distinctly  whispered,  as  if  by  a  female 
voice.  Determining  to  make  one  effort  more 
to  solve  this  mystery,  he  again  pursued  the 
fsgure,  and  with  a  more  rapid  step.  But  this 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  abate,  for  the  path 
grew  more  rugged  and  narrow,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  now  so  thick  that  the  objects  around 
were  nearly  undis  inguishable  •  but  the  dim 
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figure  still  flitted  before  him,  and,  with  i 
feverish  anxiety,  he  sti.l  pursued 

We  sometimes  look  back  upon  our  actions, 
and  endeavor,  in  vain,  to  discover  the  motive 
which  prompted  them.  Whether,  on  some 
occasions,  uncommon  circumstances  lend  a 
mysterious  influence  to  the  soul,  or  some 
latent  association  is  suddenly  roused  into 
activity,  or  the  fingers  of  unseen  spirits  are 
playing  at  the  heart,  and  guiding  it  on  to 
its  destiny,  is  not  often  given  us  to  know. 
Colonel  Morris  was  a  man  of  more  than  fifty, 
and  remarkable  for  calmness  and  gravity. 
But  he  was  now  involved  in  a  wild  adventure 
at  night,  on  a  solitary  mountain,  and  lent 
himself  as  freely  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
imagination,  as  the  youthful  hero  of  ro- 
mance. 

Having  eagerly  pursued  his  object  for 
nearly  an  hour,  Colonel  Morris  at  length  lost 
sight  of  the  image  that  had  led  him  forward. 
He  stopped,  and  began  to  think  that  he  had 
been  deluded  by  a  phantasm  of  the  brain. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
wipe  away  a  mist,  and  then  intently  looked 
in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  form  which 
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had  excited  such  an  irresistible  impulse  in 
his  breast.  It  was  vain.  The  spaces  be 
neath  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  were 
filled  only  with  impenetrable  darkness.  He 
listened  ;  'twas  silent  as  the  house  of  death. 
He  now  determined  to  give  up  the  pursuit, 
and  set  forward  on  his  return  ;  but  he  sooa 
discovered  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  path, 
and  was  wandering  amid  the  trackless  woods. 
This  discovery  did  not,  however,  abate  his 
efforts  to  proceed.  Believing  that  he  knew 
the  direction  to  his  horse,  he  pressed  onward, 
over  rock  and  ledge,  till  fatigue  obliged  him 
to  pause. 

At  this  moment,  the  cloud,  behind  which 
ihe  sun  was  setting  when  he  began  his  ride 
up  the  mountain,  had  entirely  involved  the 
skies.  It  rolled  along  in  thick  and  hurried 
masses,  and  the  murmurs  from  the  distant 
hills  foretold  an  impending  storm.  Large, 
scattered  drops  of  rain  began  now  to  fall. 
Colonel  Morris  cast  anxiously  around  for 
shelter.  A  faint  flash  of  lightning  discovered 
to  him  that  he  was  standing  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  fearful  precipice,  and  that  a  single 
ftep  might  plunge  him  to  its  bottom.  Hia 
15 
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perplexity  was  extreme.  He  stood  still,  wait- 
ing for  another  flash  of  lightning,  that  he 
might  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  his  situation, 
when  he  felt  his  hand  strongly  grasped  by 
another.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  pulled 
forward,  while  a  husky  voice  said  to  him, 
"Come,  Maurice,  come  to  my  mountain 
bower.  My  father  said  you  were  false ;  but 
I  told  him  you  were  true  ;  and  you  have 
come  again,  and  I  have  brought  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  to  unite  us.  It  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  what  he  hath  joined,  man  shall 
not  again  put  asunder ! "  While  this  was 
said,  Morris  was  led  down  a  slope  on  the 
very  face  of  the  precipice.  "  Here  you  are 
safe,"  said  the  voice.  "In  the  name  of 
Mercy,  who  and  what  are  you  ? "  said 
Morris.  There  was  a  momentary  pause ; 
then  a  broad,  clear  flash  of  lightning  followed 
for  an  instant,  presenting  every  object  to  the 
eye  distinctly,  as  at  the  clear  hour  of  noon. 
Morris's  question  was  answered.  He  saw 
standing  before  him  the  form  of  Madame 
Eustace,  thin,  pale,  and  wild  ;  her  counte- 
nance bearing  a  look  of  lofty  excitement. 
He  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  "  Can  it  be?  — 
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is  it  you  ?  "  "  Whist !  whist  1 99  said  she, 
u  you  will  scare  my  children.  The  fox  sleeps 
at  my  head,  and  the  rattlesnake  at  my  feet. 
I  sing  to  them,  and  they  are  happy.  The 
eagle  is  perched  on  the  roof  of  my  castle , 
he  knows  my  voice,  and  he  loves  it.  Say, 
Maurice,  will  you  come  and  live  with  us  ?  ^ 
This  cave  shall  be  our  palace ;  and  if  you 
will  come,  I  will  be  more  beautiful  and  happy 
than  when  you  stole  me  from  my  father's 
house.  You  shall  be  king  of  the  valley  and 
lord  of  the  mountain." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Hermitess  was 
drowned  by  the  thunder,  which  pealed  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  shook  it  to 
its  very  centre.  The  lightning  came,  too,  in 
thick,  dazzling  flashes,  and  the  water  began 
to  pour  from  the  cloud  in  torrents.  Morris 
perceived  that  he  was  sheltered  from  the 
storm  by  a  projecting  rock,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  cave,  that  seemed  the  regular  abode 
of  a  human  being.  He  had  before  heard 
that  a  wild  woman  lived  alone  in  the  moun 
tain,  and  he  now  perceived  that  woman  to 
be  Madame  Eustace.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
pict his  feelings.    The  extraordinary  manner 
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in  which  he  had  been  led  to  the  spot,  tL* 
wildness  of  the  place,  and  the  terrific  aspect 
which  nature  assumed,  — •  all  contributed  to 
impress  him  with  the  idea  that  some  frightful 
catastrophe  was  about  to  take  place.  He 
would  have  fled  from  the  spot,  and  trusted 
himself  to  the  wild  uproar  of  the  elements, 
had  it  not  been  a  matter  of  extreme  hazard 
to  attempt  it  during  t  le  darkness.  The  cave 
in  which  he  was  sheltered  overhung  a  preci 
pice  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  and  the 
path  which  led  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
was  a  narrow  projection,  scarcely  a  yard  in 
width.  It  was  down  this  giddy  footway  he 
had  been  led  by  Madame  Eustace  in  the 
darkness ;  and  he  could  not  but  shudder  to 
think  how  slight  a  deviation  would  have 
plunged  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  that 
yawned  beneath. 

Colonel  Morris  was  at  length  able  to  take 
a  calm  survey  of  his  situation  ;  the  result  of 
which  determined  him  to  remain  till  morning, 
unless  something  should  intervene  to  require 
some  other  course  of  conduct.  Accordingly, 
be  sat  down  on  a  projection  of  the  rock,  and 
remainel  in  a  state  of  watchful  anxiety 
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The  Hermitess  filled  up  the  intei  »'als  between 
the  thunder  with  her  wild  conversation.  But, 
at  length  the  storm  began  to  abate ;  the 
flashes  of  lightning  were  fainter  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  rain  fell  less  heavily.  In 
half  an  hour,  the  western  sky  was  clear,  and 
the  low  muttering  of  the  distant  thunder  was 
scarcely  distinguished  by  the  ear.  The  full, 
round  moon  was  rising  over  the  thunder- 
cloud in  the  east,  pouring  a  silver  light  along 
the  edge  of  the  dark  mass  that  lay  beneath. 

Morris  now  looked  out  upon  the  scene. 
All  around  was  calm,  and  nothing  disturbed 
the  silence,  save  the  rippling  waters  that 
flowed  in  a  thousand  currents  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  At  this  moment,  the  Her- 
mitess came  to  his  side.  "  Look  at  yonder 
cloud,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  east;  "  'tis 
an  emblem  of  this  dark  life  we  live.  Look 
up  to  heaven  ;  do  you  see  the  crystal  palaces 
that  are  glimmering  there  ?  'Tis  there  the 
pure  spirit  shall  find  rest  when  our  sad  work 
is  over  here.  Come,  come."  said  she,  draw 
ing  him  forward,  "  let  us  go  now."  Accord- 
ingly, she  led  him  up  the  narrow  path,  and, 
striding  forward,  bade  him  follow  aer.  H« 
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did  so ;  and,  after  a  long  and  wandering  route, 
she  led  hirn  to  the  place  where  his  horse  was 
standing.  •  Go  to  your  home,"  said  she,  "  and 
[  will  go  to  mine.  You  will  sleep  on  your  pillow 
of  down,  and  I  will  lay  my  cold  bones  on  my 
bed  of  rock.  It  matters  not,  for  we  are  going 
away  soon.  Farewell,  till  we  meet  again." 
Morris  now  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned, 
without  further  adventure,  to  his  house. 

*  #  *  #  *  * 
We  now  come  to  a  period  several  years  subse- 
quent to  the  foregoing  adventure.  Morris  was 
now  an  old  man ;  with  wealth  indeed,  but  with- 
out children  or  friends.  His  soul  seemed  divided 
between  religion  and  avarice  ;  and,  while  he  paid 
a  strict  observance  to  the  rites  of  the  one,  he 
seemed  heartily  devoted  to  the  other.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  he  was  apparently  drawing 
near  the  close  of  his  career.  He  had  been  for 
some  months  confined  to  his  house ;  but  on  a 
pleasant  Sabbath  morning  in  the  summer,  be 
found  himself  able  to  attend  "  meeting,"  it  being 
"  sacrament  day."  As  the  members  of  the 
church,  among  whom  was  Morris,  had  gathered 
round  the  altar,  and  the  clergyman  was  about  to 
commence  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Lord's 
pupper,  a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance was  seen  to  enter  the  church.    She  was 
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extremely  aged;  her  long,  white  hii-  fell  over  her 
cheeks  and  down  her  shoulders :  her  eye,  which 
seemed  once  to  have  been  black,  was  now  nearly 
colorless.  She  wore  round  her  head  a  black 
hood,  and  over  her  shoulders  a  long,  dark  shawl 
On  her  arms  were  pinned  a  number  of  oak 
leaves,  and  an  oak  branch  was  wound  around  her 
head. 

No  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  entrance 
of  this  singular  being  into  the  meeting-house. 
She  had  long  been  known  to  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hermitess,  as  the  occupant 
of  a  cave  in  the  mountain  which  lay  west  of  the 
village.  For  some  years  before  her  residence 
was  known,  she  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
towns  that  bordered  the  mountain,  and  usually 
attended  one  of  the  churches  on  Sunday.  The 
following  description  of  her  is  selected  from  the 
many  that  have  been  given  :  — 

"  Her  long,  snowy  locks,  like  the  winter  drift, 
On  the  wind  were  backward  cast ; 
And  her  crippled  form  glided  by  so  swift, 
You  had  said  'twere  a  ghost  that  passed. 

And  her  house  was  a  cave  in  a  giddy  rock, 

That  o'erhung  a  lonely  vale  ; 
And  'twas  deeply  scarred  by  the  lightning's  shoes, 

And  swe;  t  by  the  vengeful  gale. 
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As  alone  on  tne  cliff  she  musingly  satr , 

The  fox  at  her  fingers  would  snap ; 
The  raven  would  sit  on  her  snow-white  pate, 

And  the  rattlesnake  coil  in  her  lap. 

And  the  vulture  looked  down  with  a  welc  onv  A  ey*,, 

As  he  stooped  in  his  air}  swing , 
And  the  haughty  eagle  hovered  so  nigh 

As  to  fan  her  long  locks  with  his  wing. 

But,  when  Winter  rolled  dark  its  sullen  wt-^e, 

From  the  west,  with  gusty  shock, 
Old  Sarah,  deserted,  crept  cold  to  her  cave, 

And  slept,  without  bed,  on  her  rock. 

No  fire  illumined  her  dismal  den; 

Yet  a  tattered  Bible  she  read  ; 
For  she  saw  in  the  dark  with  a  wizard  ken, 

And  talked  with  the  troubled  dead." 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  story.  Colonel  Mor- 
ris was  the  only  individual  that  seemed  particu- 
larly to  mark  the  entrance  of  this  singular  wo- 
man into  the  church.  His  eye  followed  her 
along  the  aisle ;  and,  as  she  approached  the  pew 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  took  her  seat  by  his 
side,  he  seemed  palsied  with  dismay.  His  habit- 
ual self-command,  however,  did  not  now  desert 
him ;  he  forced  an  appearance  of  calmness,  and 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  service.  As  the 
Hermitess  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  &he 
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turned  her  eye  for  the  first  time  on  the  face  of 
Morriu.  For  nea;ly  a  minute,  she  stood  before 
him,  fixing  her  ^  Id  gaze  with  inexpressible  so- 
lemnity upon  hirs.  She  then  slowly  raised  her 
hand,  and,  displ  lying  a  brown,  shrunken  arm, 
raised  it  over  her  head,  pointing  ominously  to 
heaven,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  We  are  going 
soon ! " 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  summer 
moonlight  night  in  New  England.  That  which 
followed  the  day  we  have  been  speaking  of,  at 

the  hour  of  twelve,  saw  the  village  of  R  

sleeping  in  profound  silence  beneath  the  light  of 
the  "  cold,  round  moon."  All  seemed  peaceful 
as  the  still  palace  of  death.  Every  window  was 
dark,  every  house  was  hushed  in  repose,  save 
one.  There  was  one  dwelling  surrounded  with 
aged  elms  and  drooping  willows,  through  whose 
deep  shadows  the  lamp  frcm  a  chamber  threw  a 
dim  flame.  Within  this  chamber  lay  Colonel 
Morris,  on  his  death-bed.  The  room  was  faintly 
lighted,  and  around  the  couch  stood  several  per- 
sons, expecting  every  moment  to  witness  the  last 
struggle.  Not  a  whisper  broke  from  any  lip, 
and  nothing  disturbed  the  mournful  stillness  of 
the  place  except  the  quick  breathing  of  the  dy- 
ing man.  At  length  a  light  step  was  heard,  and 
an  aged  woman,  with  gray  locks  and  a  wild  ex« 
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pression  of  countenance,  approached  the  beiside 
She  spoke  not,  but  fixed  her  eye  keenly  upon  tlifl 
face  of  Morris,  who  now  rose  in  his  bed,  and 
glared  upon  her  with  an  expression  more  fearfu1 
than  that  which  death  usually  stamps  upon  the  face 
All  around  were  paralyzed  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment; and  the  wild  woman  and  the  dying  man 
gazed  at  each  other  for  some  moments.  At 
length  Morris  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  clear  hia 
eyes  from  a  mist ;  but  the  cold,  drooping  fingers 
refused  to  perform  their  office ;  the  relaxed  arm 
fell  by  his  side,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  sank 
back  upon  his  pillow.  His  attendants  sprang  to 
him,  but  the  spirit  had  passed ;  they  turned  and 
looked  for  the  apparition;  but  that  too  had  van- 
ished. 

The  next  morning,  a  farmer  had  occasion  to 
cross  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  wild 
woman's  cave.  The  place  was  now  well  known, 
and  was  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  villagers. 
The  farmer  turned  a  little  aside  from  his  path  to 
visit  the  spot.  He  found  the  Hermitess  reposing 
on  her  bed  of  rock.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
answered  not ;  he  approached,  and  found  that  she 
was  cold  as  the  stone  on  which  she  slept 
****** 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Hermitess.  We  have 
How  but  to  add  such  explanations  as  the  seeming 
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myster)  of  the  story  may  demand.  The  reader 
will  return  with  us  a  moment  to  the  spoi  where 
Pierre  Maurice  descended  from  his  carriage  and 
met  Moribond.  They  fought  in  the  moonlight 
for  some  time,  when  Pierre  was  wounded.  Mor- 
ibond left  him  with  his  servants,  and  returned  to 
his  residence,  whither  he  had  directed  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  conducted.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
suspicion  that  the  views  of  Pierre  were  base ;  to 
which  a  state  bordering  on  insanity  had  added 
excitement. 

The  wounded  Pierre  was  taken  by  his  servants 
to  a  hotel  in  Paris.  His  twin-brother  Philippe, 
who  had  been  supposed  dead,  had  at  length  es- 
caped from  prison  in  England,  and  arrived  at  the 
hotel  just  before  Pierre  was  brought  in.  The 
latter  had  only  time  to  execute  a  will,  giving  his 
fortune  to  Lucille,  the  wife  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  recently  united,  and  to  commend  her  to  the 
care  of  his  brother,  who  promised  a  faithful  exe- 
cution of  his  wishes. 

Philippe  Maurice  had  now  a  powerful  struggle 
in  his  breast.  One  act  of  baseness  would  give 
him  possession  of  ins  uiomer's  ample  fortune. 
He  resolved  to  secure  it  Accordingly,  his 
brother  was  privately  buried,  and  his  death  con- 
cealed. He  gave  himself  forth  as  Pierre  Mau- 
rice, wliich  pretence  his  uncommon  resemblaiicw 
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enabled  him  to  support.  He  signed  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  set  out  for  Americ?  in  posses* 
sion  of  his  brother's  estate,  which  he  had  con- 
verted into  money.  On  his  arrival  at  Quebec 
having  changed  his  name  from  Maui  ice  to  Mor 
ris,  he  concealed  his  return,  and,  takmg  his  wife 
and  child,  settled  himself  in  the  obsoure  village 

of  R  .    Here  he  had  since  lived,  devoted  to 

the  increase  of  his  fortune,  and  absorbing  every 
other  sentiment  in  the  passion  of  avarice.  His 
life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  claims 
of  conscience  and  the  still  stronger  dominion  of 
mammon.  His  story  shows  that  an  act  of  sue* 
cessful  villany,  hidden  in  the  breast  of  its  perpe* 
trator,  is  sometimes  tracked  to  its  home  by  the 
events  of  Providence,  and  deeply  avenged,  eien 
after  years  of  seeming  security  have  roiled  away ; 
and  that  he  who  takes  upon  his  soul  the  commi* 
sion  of  crime  is  likely  to  bring  ruin  upon  all 
whose  fortunes  become  woven  with  his  own. 
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